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CAPTURE  OF  DAVID  OGDEN, 

AMONG  THE   INDIANS, 

IN   THE    TIME   OF   THE   REVOLUTION, 

AND  OP  THE  SLAVERY  AND  SUFFERINGS  HE  ENDURED,  WITH  AN  AC- 
COUNT  OF  HIS  ALMOST  MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  AFTER  SEVERAL 
YEARS'  BONDAGE ;— WITH  EIGHT  OTHER  HIGHLY  INTERES- 
TING STORIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  AND  TALES 
OF  HUNTERS. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 


Why  to  Greece  and  Rome :  an  ancient  age.; 
For  Jieroes  should  we  look,  to  grace  our  page,; 
When  thousands  here  are  born,  in  Yankees'  land, 
With  hearts  aa  noble,  and  as  strong  a  hand  : — 
To  wrench  the  victim  from  the  murdering  knife 
And  give  the  pris'ner  freedom  with  his  life, — 
W  ho  dare  to  meet  the  ambush'd  savage  yelp 
Of  warriors  seeking  for  th'  white  man's  scalp. 
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ALLUSIONS  Tp  THE  MAIN  POINTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  NARRATIVES, 

Wanderings  of  Ogden's  father  and  family,  and  final  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  the  Susque- 
hannah,  but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

No  roads  in  the  country  but  the  Indian  trail  or  war  path. 

Flight  of  the  family,  consisting  of  small  children  from  a  place  near  Huntsville,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.  on  account  of  the  murders  of  Brant's  Indians  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 

Some  unpublished  particulars  of  the  Cherry  Valley  massacre,   which  was  related  by  Ogden. 

Kindness  of  an  Indian,  though  belonging  to  Brant's  party — to  Ogden's  father  which  saved 
the  lives  of  the  family,  giving  them  time  to  escape. 

Finds  a  deserted  log  house  in  the  woods  where  he  placed  his  family,  somewhere  in  the  now 
town  of  Middlefield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Flight  of  the  family  a  second  time,  occasioned  by,  the  friendship  of  a  Squaw — who  warned 
them  of  Brant's  plan  to  destroy  Cherry  Valley,  which  saved  their  lives. 
Attrocious  behavior  of  the  tory  Foster,  and  his  final  end. 

Flight  of  Ogden 's  fathers  family  a  third  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm,  with  several 
small  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  hero  of  the  following  pages. 

Abuse  of  the  family  by  a  tory  woman,  during  their  flight,  the  father  of  Ogden  not  being  with 
tbemat  the  time  ;  this  was  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Cherry  Valley  was  cut  off. 

Ogden,  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  enlists  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  when  but  fourteen 
years  old,  on  the  Mohawk. 

Marched  into  New-Jersey— saw  Major  Andre  executed — scoured  the  country  of  Weschester 
— returned  to  Albany,  from  thence  to  Fort  Stanwix. 

His  capture  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  tories,  a  150  in  number,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Brant,  while  guarding  some  choppers  in  the  woods  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  the  heart  of 
winter. 

Horrible  death  of  one  of  their  number — their  Bufferings  from  cold  and  hunger— wading  of 
the  Mohawk,  when  frozen  at  the  shores. 

Humorous  trick  of  Brant,  played  tiff  on  the  prisoners— their  fears  of  being  burnt— terrible 
jf     yelling  of  the  Indians,  on  account  of  prisoners  taken. 

Encamp  m  Oneida  castle — their  breaking  up  in  the  night,  and  flight  from  some  cause  un- 
known to  the  prisoners. 

The  hats  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  them  and  theirplaces  supplied  by  as  many  Raccoon 
skins,  out  of  which  they  made  caps  in  a  singular  way. 

|       Great  sport  of  the  Indians  with  a  cannon  they  found  on  their  way  toward  Niagara,  supposed  to 
ve  been  lost,  or  left  by  Sullivan. 

Dangers  in  crossing  the  Cayuga  Lake'on  the  ice,  on  account  of  air  htles. 
Great  sport  of  the  Indians  and  tories  with  a  human  head,  which  they  said  was  the  bead  of  a 
yankee  calling  it  all  sorts  of  vile  names. 

Prisoners  caused  to  march  with  ropes  about  their  necks. 
Meet  a  large  party  of  Indians,  going  on  a  scalping  tour,  to  the  back  settlements  of  N.  Y. 
Ogden  receives  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  from  a  squaw— his  attempt  at  revenge. 
Singular  whin;  of  Bract's  mother,  toward  the  prisoners. 
V       Dangers  in  passing  the  Seneca  camp  of  Indians,  near  Fort  Niagara. 
Another  I  squaw  and  the  revenge. 

.Runs  tie  a  I  an  gauntlet  at  Fort  Niagara,   as  well  as  the  other  prisoners. 


Adopted  by  a  iquaw  to  be  ber  son — when  be  became  a  slave  among  the  Indiana. 
Hopes  of  being  released  from  slavery,  but  were  abortive. 

Manner  of  living  among  the  Indians  of  the  poorer  class— which  was  Ogden's  let. 
Wanderings  of  his  Indian  mother,  Gunnagolet. 

Transient  conversation  of  a  female  captive  brought  into  the  Indian  country — manner  of  her 
capture,  &c. 

Suddenly  put  on  board  a  schooner  on  Lake  Ontario—Sent  to  Fort  Oswego—a  dreadful  storm 
on  the  lake. 

Made  his  escaDe  from  the  Fort— a  pursuit  of  the  Indians— Arrival  at  home— joy  of  pares*, 
neighbors,  &c—  Which  ends  the  narrative  of  Ogden. 

Other  stories  of  the  Revolution  and  tales  of  hunters  of  real  truth— -never  before  published. 

Old  Bunt  and  the  wolves. 

Story  of  the  little  girl  and  the  panther. 

An  Indian  story  of  the  Susquehanna!* 

A  panther  hunt  of  old  Schoharie. 

Story  of  one  Wrechtmyre's  captivity  by  the  Indians,  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
;    Story  of  Wilhelemus  Bouck  of  old  Scoharie,  N.  Y.,  being  taken  by  the  Indians. 

Story  of  Ephraim  Vrornan  and  his  two  sons  captivity  by  the  Indians. 

Story  of  a  Mrs.  Roth  and  the  killing  of  her  two  children  by  the  Indians,  on  the  Mohawfc- 


It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  that  the  author,  for  some  years,  has  deroted  hi? 
time  and  attention,  in  gathering  up  from  almost  an  oblivious  condition,  such  nar- 
rative accounts,  as  are  published  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  In  doing  this,  we 
feel  that  we  are  justified,  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  right,  nay  more, — it  is  a  duty, 
to  hand  down  to  posterity,  the  honorable  deeds  of  our  fathers,  who  bled  in  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution — as  without  this  method  of  commemorating  worthy 
deeds,  virtuous  emulation,  would  seem  to  loose  much  of  its  generating  power, 
and  cause  men  to  become  less  ardent,  in  the  pursuit  of  great  public  achieve- 
ments. But  there  is  an  other  reason  why  individual  exploits,  sacrifices,  and 
sufferings,  in  relation  to  that  war,  should  be  preserved ;  they  are  traits  of  our 
early  history,  and  like  the  rills  of  the  mountains,  which  assist  in  forming  the 
congregated  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  the  little  sources  and  fountains,  which  forna 
ID  their  confluence,  the  book  of  our  country's  name  among  the  nation. 

With  such  views,  narratives  of  this  character  may  be  gathered,  read  and  pre- 
served, with  true  taste  and  propriety,  as  they  will  in  the  mass,  fill  out  a  page  on 
the  great  volume  of  the  world's  history,  as  well  as  gratify,  and  inform  the  coming 
ages. 

A  hundred  years  from  hence,  that  glorious  war ; 
With  every  trait — with  every  wound  and  scar, 
Will  hang  upon  the  tongue,  of  oratory  sweet, 
And  the  future  ear,  of  listening  millions  greet, 
Whose  shout  of  vast  applause,  will  upward  rise. 
And  booming,  onward,  rUl  the  vaulted  Bkies, 


A  NARRATIVE  OP  DAVID  OGDEN'S  CAPTIVITY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS, 


Amid  the  dreary  waste,  with  snow-drifts  clad, 
When  Ogden  in  the  war,  and  but  a  lad 
Was  set  with  others  arm'd,  for  blood  and  strife, 
To  guard  some  choppers  from  the  savage  knife 
Brant,  the  dreaded  Indian  of  the  frighted  west, 
With,  rifle — hatchet — knife  and  a  feather'd  crest, 
Leap'd  with  a  hundred  warriors,  from  hidden  places,- 
Screaming  as  they  came,  with  painted  faces, 
And,  like  the  rav'ning  wolf,  fell  on  the  prey, 
And  bore  them,  bleeding,  to  the  wilds  away. 

The  subject  of  the  following  narrative,  David  Ogden,  is  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  was  born  at  Fishkill,  Dutchess  county, 
state  aforesaid,  of  American  parents,  in  the  year  1764.  From  this  place  when 
a  mere  child,  his  parents  removed  to  Waterford,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
from  thence  to  the  wild  regions  of  the  uncultivated  Susquehannah,  to  a  place 
eighteen  miles  below  Colyers — a  noted  location  of  new  country  times,  on  the 
Susquehannah  river,  and  but  a  mile  or  two  above  the  present  beautiful  and 
flourishing  village  of  Huntsville.  At  this  time  there  were  no  roads  in  the  country, 
except  the  Indian  trail,  or  war  path,  and  the  common  highway  of  the  wilderness, 
which  was  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Indian  Susquehanna,  and  in  their  lan- 
guage signified  the  crooked  waters.  Here  the  family  remained  two  years,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  on  which  account,  and  the  torv  and  Indian  butcheries,  they, 
with  many  others,  fled  up  the  Susquehannah,  to  a  place  then  called  Newtown 
Martin,now  known  by  the  appellation,  Middlefield.  At  this  spot,  they  remained 
till  the  next  season,  when  for  reasons  shortly  to  be  given,  they  fled  to  Cherry 
Valley,  where  there  was  a  fort  made  of  a  meeting  house,  around  which  the  in- 
habitants had  erected  pickets — into  which  the  people  tied  in  time  of  danger. 
But  the  time  the  family  arrived  at  this  place,  was  in  the  night,  and  besides  the 
fort  was  full,  when  Ogden's  father  seeing  one  Colonel  Campbell,  he  told  hina 
his  situation,  when  Campbell  kindly  gave  him  liberty  to  make  the  kitchen  of  his 
house  his  shelter,  whither  they  then  resorted,  happy  to  find  a  covering  from  the 
winds  of  the  night.  But  we  will  return  for  a  moment,  and  relate  to  the  reader  the 
more  immediate  reason  of  Ogden's  father  removing  from  the  place  he  had  near 
Huntsville,  and  was  as  follows  : — Brant,  the  educated  Indian  and  great  captain  of 
the  marauding  parties  of  tories  and  natives,  in  the  employment  of  the  British, 
who  was  then  at  his  encampment,  where  the  Unadilla  and  the  Susquehannah 
rivers  unite — had  sent  word  to  Ogden's  father,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately 
join  his  party  against  the  rebels,  that  he  would  send  some  of  his  Indians  and 
take  his  oxen,  his  cow,  with  all  he  had,  and  besides  would  make  him  and  his 
family  prisoners  of  war.  But  this  plan  of  Brant's  was  defeated  by  the  means  of 
an  Indian  of  his  own  party,  who  was  personally  a  friend  to  Ogden,  on  account  of 
certain  good  offices  the  latter  had  done  the  former,  by  way  of  friendship,  when 
the  Indian  was  in  difficulty,  on  these  accounts,  he  became  determined  to  apprize 
the  white  man  of  his  great  and  immediate  danger.  In  order  to  eifect  this,  he 
said  he  would  go  on  a  hunt,  and  thus  deceive  Brant  in  this  particular,  which 
he  did,  and  told  him  all  he  knew,  and  that  he  had  better  flee.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  Indian  had  travelled  nearly  all  night,  arriving  there  before  day  light,  and 
then  disappeared  again,  lest  he  might  be  seen   by  some  one  of  his  own  race, 
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nnd  thus  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  Brant  and  get  himself  shot  for  treas-op. 
This  was  the  immediate  reason — or,  he  might  not  have  removed  as  soon  as  he 
did.  On  receiving  this  appalling  new?,  all  was  instantly  confusion  and  alarm,  so 
that  they  immediately  packed  up.  putting  their  clothes  and  hedding  in  a  canoe, 
and  the  hoy,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  story,  then  ahout  twelve  years  old,  and 
pushed  up  the  river  as  fast  as  they  could,  manned  only  hy  the  lad's  lather — aimin^ 
to  reach  the  upper  end  of  lake  Otsego,  at  a  place  called  Cherry  Valley  landing. 
Now  while  his  father  was  occupied  in  this  way  to  effect  an  escape,  his  mother 
and  the  brother,  still  younger  than  himself,  drove  the  oxen  and  their  only  cow, 
on  the  same  course,  following  the  Indian  path  of  ages — as  at  that  time  there  was 
no  other  road  in  the  country,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  as  soon  as  did  the 
canoe,  where  they  camped  down  in  the  woods  under  the  open  sky,  as  they  had 
the  night  before,  as  it  took  them  two  days. 

During  this  flight,  they  were  every  moment  in  awful  dread  of  being  overtaken 
by  the  Indians,  and  of  being  carried  back  to  Brant's  place  at  the  Unadilla.  Thi3 
Indian  who  so  befriended  Ogden's  father — was  called  Yaup,  because  he  could 
talk  Dutch,  and  had  frequented  Ogden's  house  before  the  war.  On  the  third 
day  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  canoe  party  went  on  up  the  lake,  while  his  moth- 
er waded  the  river  at  a  rift,  nearly  opposite  the  now  flourishing  village  of  Coopers- 
town,  passing  over  that  high  and  difficult  bluff,  or  hill  just  east  of  the  town,  above 
named,  steering  forward  as  well  as  she  could  on  the  range  of  hills,  through  the 
dense  forest  along  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  where,  after  going  seven  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  lake,  she  joined  her  husband,  at  the  landing  above  n 
camping  down  at  night,  as  they  had  before,  on  the  bare  earth,  covering  them- 
selves, quite  comfortably  with  their  bed  clothes.  At  this  place  they  remained 
two  days,  when,  as  Ogdcn  had  already  reconnoitcred  the  country,  they  went  three 
miles  into  the  woods,  coming  to  a  log  house,  in  which  one  Daniel  McColiom  then 
lived.  At  this  house  they  remained  three  days,  when  they  got  another  house  of 
the  same  description,  the  owner  having  deserted  it  for  some  cause  unknown  to 
the  writer.  At  this  place  they  remained  till  the  next  season;  in  the  autumn  of 
which,  being  the  month  of  November,  there  came  a  squaw  from  the  Indian  camp 
at  Unadilla,  quite  up  to  Newtown  Martdin,  informing  the  inhabitants  of  a  plan 
Brant  had  formed  of  cutting  off  the  settlement,  and  besides. that  they  were  com- 
ing to  destroy  Cherry  Valley  also.  Many  of  the  people  living  there,  as  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  families  in  Newtown  Maftain,  believed  the  report  of  the 
Squaw,  while  there  were  some  who  did  not,  and  in  consequence  lost  their  lives, 
or  were  made  captives,  while  the  others  fled  to  the  fort  at  Cherry  Valley,  among 
whom,  as  before  remarked,  was  the  family  of  Ogden's  father — but  instead  of 
getting  into  the  fort,  as  did  the  rest,  he  was  taken  into  the  kitchen  of  Colonel 
Campbell.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  a  child,  a  son  of  the  McColiom  above  men- 
tioned, was  stolen  by  a  squaw,  and  carried  to  the  Indian  country,  where  it  re- 
mained many  years,  so  that  when  he  came  back,  he  was  grown  to  be  a  young 
man — having  all  the  habits, language  and  manners  the  Indians  have,  being  as  com- 
pletely an  Indian,  all  except  his  complexion,  as  if  he  had  been  thus  born.  The 
name  of  this  child  was  Daniel  McColiom,  and  is  now  residing  at  the  Union  Cot- 
ton Factory  near  the  village  of  Cooperstown,  a  monument  of  the  power  of  early 
education,  whatever  that  education  may  be,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  cast  olF 
the  ways  of  the  aborigines — although  for  many  years  he  has  associated  with 
the  civilized  people  of  his  own  age. 

After  Ogden's  father  had  been  in  the  house  of  Campbell  a  few  days,  he  took 
it  into  his  mind  to  return  to  Newtown  Martain,  his  late  residence,  on  a  tour  of 
discovery,  having  armed  himself,  as  all  the  people  did  at  that  period  wherever 
they  went  Now  he  had  not  been  gone  but  a  few  hours,  when  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hamcl,  who  lived  about  two  miles  below  the  fort  at  Cherry  Valley,  was 
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Tiding  toward  the  fort,  with  the  view  of  learning  whether  there  was  any  intelli- 
gence from  the  enemy,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  if  he  had  better  remove  his 
family  to  the  village  for  greater  safety.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  the  way,  riding  along  quite  moderate^and  had  got  as  far  as  to  a  small  bridge 
which  crossed  the  Cherry  Valley  creek  :  when  he  heard  close  by  him,  the  loud 
and  alarming  report  of  a  shot,  and  at  the  same  moment,  felt  something  pass  across 
the  abdomen,  as  if  1a  hot  iron  had  glanced  in  that  direction  on  the  bare  skin  ;  he 
knew  it  was  the  bullet  of  that  shot,  and  that  he  was  wounded.  He  now  put 
whip  to  his  horse,  and  fled  rapidly  toward  the  fort,  to  give  the  alarm,  there 
being  one  other  shot  sent  after  him,  and  was  no  doubt  sent  from  the  same  gun,  but 
did  him  no  harm,  as  it  probably  fell  short  of  its  object.  Now  as  soon  as  Hamel 
came  within  hearing  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wells,  some  sixty  rods 
below  the  fort,  where  the  officers  had  their  head  quarters,  he  gave  the  alarm,  as 
loud  as  he  could  halloo,  saying  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  In  an  instant  ail 
was  alarm  and  confusion  in  the  house  and  among  the  officers  there.  Here  Col- 
onel Aklen,  Lieutenant  Tracy  and  the  Adjutant  whose  name  Ogden  did  not 
remember,  were  in -consultation,  when  the  cry  of  Hamel  was  heard,  who  in  a 
moment  siezed  their  swords  an'd  fled  toward  the  fort.  In  this  flight,  the  Adjutant 
out  ran  his  fellows,  who,  as  he  came  in  hearing,  cried  out  that  the  cannon  should 
be  let  off  as  the  woods  were  alive  with  the  enemy.  But  the  other  two  were  not 
as  fortunate  as  was  the  Adjutant — for  Lieutenant  Tracy  was  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Niagara — while  Colonel  Aklen  was  overtaken,  tommyhawked,  scalped, 
and  had  his  head  cut  off,  when  they  cast  his  body  into  a  mill-pond,  which  at  the 
time  was  there,  placing  his  head  on  a  sharp  stake,  set  it  up  by  the  side  of  the 
way.  This  act  of  barbarity,  was  perpetrated  by  a  man  named  Foster,  a  tory  at 
that  time,  and  the  same,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago  ;  about  the  year  1814,  was 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison,  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  at  Delhi. 
That  this  same  Foster  did  murder  Colonel  Alden,  and  abuse  his  body,  as  above 
related,  was  ascertained  by  the  means  of  a  certain  James  Campbell,  another  tory 
in  that  war,  as  stated  by  David  Ogden,  who  said  he  heard  this  Foster,  while  they 
were  both  with  the  British  at  Niagara,  boast  of  that  act;  but  was  at  length  over- 
taken and  ended  his  miserable  life  on  the  gallows,  being  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  more 
murders^than  one. 

Now  this  was  the  time,  when  Cherry  Valley  was  cut  off,  which  tragical  story 
has  been  so  often  told  by  various  writers,  and  yet  half  of  the  cases  of  personal 
sufferings,  were  never  yet  known  and  never  will  be.  Immediately  on  the  com- 
mand of  the  Adjutant,  the  cannon  were  let  off,  which  announced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants that  the  place  was  invaded,  when  the  mother  of  Ogden,  the  hero  of  these 
pages,  snatched  a  blanket,  called  her  children,  which  were  four  in  number,  ail 
boys,  and  fled  into  the  woods,  as  fast  as  posible  toward  Soman's  Creek,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Campbell,  a  malitia  officer,  as  a  guide,  so  far  as  they  went 
with  him.  On  their  way,  in  this  flight,  they  came  to  a  house,  in  which  there  had 
dwelt  a  lone  widow  woman,  who  had  fled,  toward  the  Mohawk,  when  she  heard 
the  cannon,  in  the  siege  of  Cherry  Valley,  knowing  thereby  that  the  enemy  was 
there.  At  this  house  they  found  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  he  sliced  into  pieces  for 
the  children  with  his  sword,  and  finding  some  butter  spread  it  with  the  same.  At 
the  time  of  this  flight,  it  rained  and  snowed  together,  and  was  very  cold,  for  the 
time  of  the  year,  on  which  account,  one  of  the  children,  namely,  Joab,  came 
near  perishing.  From  this  house  they  went  on  a  little  further,  after  it  was  dark, 
when  they  came  to  the  house  of  one  Lyons,  a  tory  who  was  not  then  at  home, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  massacre  in  Cherry  Valley.  In  this  house  there 
were  none  but  the  tory's  wife  and  a  little  child,  and  yet  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  Ogden's  mother,  and  her  four  children  were  allowed  that  dreadful 
night,  a  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  nor  could  she  obtain  of  this  womau. 
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&  morsel  of  food  for  her  little  ones  to  eat,  being  compelled  to  lie  down  on  some 
straw,  on  the  hard  floor,  although  there  were  beds  enough  in  the  house.  The 
whole  of  this  night  was  occupied  in  care  over  the  child,  which  had  like  to  have 
perished  with  the  cold,  hunger  and  suffering  of  that  day,  being  only  eight  years 
old.  In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Ogden  left  this  inhospitable  dwelling,  not  being  able 
to  procure  the  least  particle  of  food  of  the  monster,  for  her  children;  such,  in 
some  cases,  is  the  influence  of  war  and  party  feelings,  even  upon  the  minds  of 
the  gentler  portion  of  the  human  race.  Colonel  Campbeli  did  not  stay  at  this 
liouse,  but  went  forward  as  rapidly  as  was  possible,  toward  Canajoharie  and  the 
Mohawk,  to  gather  a  force  to  pursue  the  enemy.  After  leaving  this  house,  Mrs. 
Ogden  toiled  onward  in  the  snow  and  cold,  with  her  four  children  alone,  for 
about  three  miles,  when  6he  was  met  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Teeca,  who  was 
•on  his  way  to  Cherry  Valley  to  assist  the  ruined  place.  This  man  pittied  her, 
and  bid  her  go  to  his  house,  which  was  then  in  sight,  where  she  received  all  the 
assistance  and  comfort  the  house  affoarded,  for  several  days ;  then  she  went  to 
the  Mohawk,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  husband,  who  had  avoided  the  mas- 
sacre at  Cherry  Valley,  on  his  return  to  Middlefield  or  new  town  Martain.  Here 
they  remained  till  the  next  Spring,  when  David  Ogden,  being  then  but  fourteen 
years  old,  became  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution ; — at  the  same  time, 
his  father  was  an  orderly  sergeant.  At  this  place  he  remained  three  months, 
which  was  the  extent  of  his  contract.  The  next  Spring  after  this,  he  again  volun- 
teered ;  but  for  a  longer  term,  it  being  in  the  nine  months  requisition,  and  marched 
to  Cahnawaga,  from  thence  to  Johnstown.  Now,  after  being  at  this  place  about 
six  months,  and  before  the  nine  months  had  transpired,  Ogden,  then  only  fifteen 
years  old,  enlisted  in  the  army  during  the  war,  for  good  or  ill,  come  death  or 
life,  victory  or  defeat.  Immediately  after  this  the  troops,  to  which  he  belonged, 
were  ordered  to  Albany,  from  thence  to  West  Point,  then  to  King's  ferry,  near 
Topon  Bay,  from  King's  ferry  to  Morristown  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  saw  the 
unfortunate  Andre  hanged  for  being  a  spie.  From  thence  they  went  to  Fort 
Washington  on  the  North  River,  and  then  they  took  a  long  circuit,  back  into 
New  Jersey,  coming  round  again  to  West  Point;  from  West  Point  they  were 
sent  again  to  Albany,  having  done  nothing  during  all  this  rout,  but|marching  over 
the  country.  From  Albany  they  were  sent  to  Fort  Stanwix.  At  Fort  Stanwix, 
Ogden  remained  during  the  coming  Winter,  until  the  following  disaster  befel 
him.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  the  2d  day  of  that  month,  when  under  the 
command  of  one  Samuel  Betls,  a  Corporal,  who,  with  six  others,  were  sent  into 
the  woods,  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  to  protect  some  choppers,  eleven  in 
number.  At  this  time  the  snow  was  about  three  feet  deep,  but  as  there  had  been 
a  thaw,  and  then  as  it  had  frozen,  there  was  a  crust,  but  not  stout  enough  to  bare 
a  man  without  snow  shoes.  They  had  occupied  this  post,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  when  from  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  between  the  choppers  and 
the  fort,  there  was  heard  from  an  unseen  enemy  in  the  thick  woods,  several 
shots  of  small  arms,  accompanied  with  the  awful  yells  of  a  hundred  Indians  and  of 
fifty  tories.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Brant,  who  led  this  band,  to  kill  the  chop- 
pers, but  only  to  take  them  prisoners,  unless  they  resisted  ;  and  yet  there  were 
two  men  wounded,  one  having  his  thigh  broken,  whose  name  was  Morfat,  and 
was  a  deserter  from  the  British,  and  one  Timothy  Runnels,  who  was  shot  in  th« 
mouth,  the  ball  coming  through  his  cheek,  and  yet  not  a  tooth  was  disturbed,* 
pretty  good  evidence  that  his  mouth  was  wide  open  when  the  ball  went  in* 
according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  saw  it. 

It  appeared  that  Brant  had  given  orders  to  his  party  not  to  spare  a  man  who 
should  make  any  resistance  by  shooting  back,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  Assailants. 
Wow  it  happened,  that  this  Morfat,  at  the  moment  his  thigh  was  broken,  dis- 
charged his  gun  toward  the  enemy,  though  it  did  them  no  injury,  that  was  known 
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of,  while  the  man  who  was  shot  in  the  mouth  did  not  return  the  fire.  The  in- 
stant, therefore,  that  the  Indians  came  up,  they  tommyhawked  Morfat,  as  they 
had  seen  zv.ho  made  the  shot,  scalped  him,  stripped  oiF  his  clothes,  and  left  him 
there  on  the  snow  naked,  to  die,  by  the  blow  of  the  hatchet,  his  scalp'd  head,  a 
broken  thigh,  and  exposure  there  on  the  snow  to  be  frozen,  enduring  all  at 
once,  a  death  of  quadruple  suffering.  The  final  fate  of  this  man,  was  a  hard 
one,  for  had  he  not  lost  his  life  there,  he  would  have  been  hanged  by  the  British, 
or  given  over  to  the  Indians,  to  be  tortured,  as  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  Americans.  But  notwithstanding  his  wound,  Morfat  did  not  die,  until 
he  had  been  found  in  the  condition  the  Indians  left  him,  by  a  party  from  the 
fort,  who  carried  him  in,  the  man  expiring  as  they  passed  through  the  gate  with 
him.  The  shots  of  this  rencounter  had  been  heard  atFort  Stanwix,  when  a  strong 
party  from  thence  sallied  out,  but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  mischief  done, 
nor  to  retake  the  prisoners.  This  act  of  the  Indian  perpetrated  on  the  body  of 
Morfat,  was  done  just  by  the  side  of  Ogden,  then  a  boy  of  but  fifteen  years  old, 
and  yet,  as  he  informed  the  writer,  he  could  not  remember  that  he  was  much 
scared  after  all,  such  was  the  strength  of  his  nerves  and  fearlessness  of  charac- 
ter. See  the  piate,  for  a  view  of  this  transaction,  with  Brant  in  the  fore  ground  5 
who,  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  spot,  went  up  to  the  prisoners,  sixteen  in 
number,  enquiring  their  names,  and  even  the  name  of  the  man  who  lay  dying 
on  the  snow.  On  asking  the  boy,  his  name,  he  told  Brant  that  it  was  David 
Ogden  ;  what,  said  he,  "the  son  of  the  Beaver  hunter,  that  old  scouter,  vgh,  I 
wish  it  was  him  instead  of  you,  but  we  will  take  care  of  his  boy,  or  he  may  be  a 
scouter  too?" 

Now,  in  great  haste,  the  Indians  left  the  place,  fearing  pursuit  from  Fort  Stan- 
wix, going  east  and  coming  to  the  Mohawk,  some  miles  beiow.  Here  it 
was  found  necessary  to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  gain  the  distance,  as  the 
river  at  this  place  made  a  long  bend  to  the  south,  where  finding  a  rift,  the  ice 
being  gone  in  that  place,  they  dashed  in,  although  the  water  proved  pretty  deep, 
coming  up  almost  to  their  middies  ;  this  was  real  suffering  for  the  boy  at  least, 
as  he  had  all  that  day  been  in  the  snow  and  cold.  Soon  after  getting  over  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  river  again,  as  they  had  merely  crossed  over  the  flat 
which  was  enclosed  by  this  round  about  sweep  of  the  Mohawk,  which  if  they  had 
followed  would  have  brought  them  too  near  the  fort,  to  suit  Brant's  ideas  of 
safety.  Heu.ce  they  must  cross  it  again,  in  order  to  get  on  the  west  side  of  that 
stream  of  water ;  but  in  this  place,  they  were  more  fortunate,  as  the  ice  was  not 
yet  gone,  although  the  water  was  nearly  knee  deep  on  its  surface  ;  but  they 
crossed  over  safely  upon  it,  going  thereby  a  straighter  course  toward  their  er>- 
campment,  which  was  but  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Stanwix,  in  the  direction 
of  Oneida  Castle,  where,  wholly  unbeknown  to  the  inmates  of  the  fort  they  had 
lain  three  days,  watching  an  opportunity  to  capture  these  wood  choppers,  whigh 
they  knew  went  out  frequently  for  that  purpose,  getting  their  information  by  the 
means  of  spies  and  runners.  On  coming  to  the  road,  running  from  Fort  Stanwix 
to  Fort  Herkimer,  which  was  as  soon  as  they  had  got  over  the  Mohawk,  Brant 
came  to  a  halt,  when  he  cut  the  buckels  from  all  the  prisoners  shoes,  and  placed 
them  along  in  a  row,  that  the  Americans  might  know  what  he  had  done  ;  being, 
when  in  good  nature,  of  a  very  humorsome  turn  of  mind,  as  he  liked  to  have  some- 
thing to  laugh  about.  Instead  of  the  shoe  buckles,  Brant  gave  them  deer  skin  strings 
to  tie  their  shoes  with,  which  answered  just  as  well ;  this  being  done  they  went 
on  again  toward  their  ambush  encampment.  In  a  little  while  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  smoke  of  their  tiers,  where  the  prisoners  began  to  fear  they  were  destined 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  which  fear  was  greatly  increased,  when  all  at  once  there 
burst  from  the  mouths  of  the  hundred  Indians  and  fifty  tories,  sixteen  distinct 
veils  for  the  prisoners,  and  one  besides  for  the  scalp  ;  this  was  a  terrific  mo- 
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ment,  especially  for  the  boy,  as  the  sound  reverberated  through  the  dense  forest 
like  the  yell  of  Cannibals  at  a  banquet  of  human  flesh.  But  their  fears  proved 
groundless  as  directly  they  came  to  the  camp,  where,  instead  of  being  burnt  alive, 
they  saw  vast  quantities  of  samp  that  had  been  boiled  by  the  Squaw,  in  water 
without  salt,  which  they,  with  the  Indians,  greedily  devoured,  for  their  supper. 
"When  the  supper  was  ended,  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
fire  made  of  heavy  logs,  with  four  tories;  two  at  each  end,  to  guard  them  during 
the  night,  while  the  captives  were  caused  to  set  down  on  the  snow,  with  hemlock 
boughs  beneath  them,  a  situation  quite  comfortable,  considering  they  were  pris- 
oners among  the  Indians.  Although  the  whole  of  that  night  it  snowed  and  rained 
jn  mingled  fury.  On  the  next  morning  they  broke  up  and  set  off  for  Oneida 
Castle,  where  at  this  time  Brant  had  his  head  quarters,  and  where  they  had  a 
great  plenty  of  corn,  buried  beneath  the  snow  in  the  husk,  which  they  shelled 
and  pounded  into  samp  for  their  food.  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  Oneida  Indians  were  not  all  friendly  to  the  Americans,  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  tribe  was  divided  on  that  subject — one 
part  going  down  the  Mohawk,  to  a  place  below  Schenectady,  where  they  had  an 
encampment,  and  were  fostered  by  the  forces  at  Albany — the  other  part  hold- 
ing the  Castle,  their  old  home,  until  they  were  driven  to  Canada.  But  after  the 
war,  the  friendly  Indians  of  that  tribe,  as  well  as  some  of  the  others,  returned, 
where  they  remained  till  this  day. 

Here  the  hats  of  the  prisoners,  which  were  of  the  cocked  up,  or  three  cornered 
character,  were  taken  from  them  all,  except  Corporal  Betts,  as  they  looked  rather 
too  marshal  for  prisoners — and  the  skins  of  as  many  Raccoons  givenin  their  stead, 
out  of  which  the  Indians  showed  them  how  to  form  caps,  and  was  done  by  tying 
■the  tail  and  the  head  together,  which,  when  put  on,  made  a  very  good  covering, 
as  well  as  somewhat  fanciful,  the  four  legs  of  the  animal,  hanging  down,  all 
round,  or  sticking  up  as  the  case  might  happen  to  be. 

They  arrived  at  this  Castle,  or  encampment,  (which  after  all  was  but  a  few 
houses  built  by  Guy  Johnston,  for  the  Indians,  before  he  left  the  country  for 
Canada.)  Some  time  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  left  their  night 
camp;  remaining  there  only  till  about  two  o'clock  of  the  coming  night;  when 
all  at  once  there  was  a  dreadful  uproar  among  the  Indians.  Brant  flew  every* 
where,  getting  up  the  squaws,  for  a  march  in  the  night;  this  was  evidently  a 
forced  and  unexpected  move  of  the  Indians,  on  which  account,  it  was  whispered 
among  the  prisoners,  that  there  must  have  been  received  by  Brant,  some  intelli- 
gence of  a  pursuit  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  that  he  dare  not  hazard  a  battle ;  and 
that  he  did  not,  was  well  for  the  captives,  as  in  such  a  case  they  would  have  been 
tommyhawked  and  scalped.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  march,  the  prison- 
ers were  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  Indian,  whose  name  was 
Peter,  his  Indian  name  being  unknown  to  Ogden,  when  the  whole  gang,  under 
the  cover  of  night,  moved  silently  into  the  thick  woods,  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Niagara. 

A  few  days  before  the  capture  of  the  wood  choppers,  Brant,  and  this  large 
party  had  come  from  Niagara,  at  which  time  there  was  a  heavy  thaw,  so  that 
they  had  beaten  quite  a  good  road,  or  path,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  made 
1*  walk,  while  the  Indians  having  snow  shoes,  went  where  they  would,  on  either 
liand,  on  the  snow,  which  was  again  somewhat  frozen. 

They  continued  this  route  for  about  five  miles,  when  the  moon  went  down,  oa 
which  account,  it  became  immediately  quite  dark,  when  they  halted  till  day 
light,  without  a  word  being  spoken,  as  Brant  moved  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  evidently  under  fear.  As  soon  as  they  could  see,  they  set  off  again,  not  even 
waiting  to  cook  their  samp.  During  the  whole  of  the  day,  there  was  no  halt 
made,  except  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Indians  took  from  their  packs  a  li.tr? 
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tie  parched  com,  which  had  been  pounded  fine  in  their  morters,  before  they  left 
Niagara;  this  they  mixed  in  water  in  some  wooden  dishes,  which  each  Indian 
carried  with  him,  then  drank  it  down,  pounded  corn  and  all,  leaving  the  chew- 
ing process  to  be  carried  on  by  the  stomach,  the  same  as  if  they  had  crops,  like  go 
many  owls.  That  day  they  went  as  far  as  to  the  Onondaga  river,  where  they  eu- 
camped,  and  immediately  fell  to  boiling  their  samp,  which  was  now  pounded  in  a 
morter  and  but  poorly  broken  at  the  best.  But  such  as  it  was,  they  had  a  great 
abundance,  so  that  they  eat  their  fill,  prisoners  and  all,  making  no  difference. 

At  this  place,  there  was  no  snow,  as  it  was  gone  on  the  east  side  of  the  riveC; 
where  they  found  a  small  cannon  of  the  swivel  kind  which  had  been  left  there 
by  the  Americans,  when  Sullivan  and  Clinton  drove  the  Indians  from  that  and 
the  Genesee  country;  this  Brant  ordered  the  prisoners  to  load  and  fire  a  great 
many  times,  as  he  had  powder  in  plenty,  for  his  own,  and  the  amusement  of  the 
Indians,  who  at  every  shot  of  the  noisy  instrument  of  war,  set  up  their  yells  of 
delight.  From  this  place  in  the  morning,  they  crossed  this  small  river,  on  a  large 
tree  which  had  fallen  across  it,  making  for  the  hills,  called  Onondaga  Mountains, 
situate  between  Onondaga  river  and  Cayuga  lake.  On  that  mountain  they 
camped  again,  for  the  night,  where  the  samp  feast  was  renewed,  with  appropriate 
voracity,  as  by  that  time  nothing  of  the  eatable  character  came  amiss  to  the 
prisoners.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Cayuga- lake,  which  they  crossed  on 
the  ice,  although  it  was  quite  dangerous,  there  being  many  air  holes ;  but  as  the 
Indians  crossed  it,  each  one  being  a  great  way  from  his  fellow,  they  went  over 
safely.  From  thence  they  went,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  Seneca  river,  this  they 
had  to  wade,  which  was  a  cold  job  as  well  as  difficult,  the  water  being  so  deep, 
that  it  came  up  almost  to  their  breasts.  But  in  order  to  get  safely  over,  they 
cut  a  number  o.f  poles  of  some  twelve  feet  in  length,  a  dozen  or  so  of  them,  talk- 
ing hold  of  the  poles,  assisted  each  other  through  the  water,  which  is,  as  every 
body  knows,  who  has  travelled  that  stream,  considerably  swift.  Soon  after  gel* 
ting  through  this  river,  they  veered  away  somewhat  to  the  north,  and  finding  a 
place  that  suited  them,  they  camped  for  the  night,  which  was  between  the  village 
of  Waterloo  and  Lyons,  then  a  howling  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  almost  city  of 
Geneva,  where  they  renewed  the  feast  of  samp.  From  this  place,  on  the  next 
day  they  set  off  on  their  journey,  coming  toward  night  to  the  outlet  of  Cananda- 
gua  lake,  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  this  they  crossed  on  some  trees  which  they 
fell  across  the  stream,  it  being  too  deep  to  wade.  Not  far  from  this  place  they 
came  to  large  clearings  which  had  been  made  by  the  Indians  ages  before,  where 
were  found  a  great  many  apple  trees,  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Indian  country ; 
here  they  sat  down  and  drank  more  of  the  parched  corn-water. 

At  this  place  the  Indians  found  the  head  of  a  human  being,  which  they  said 
was  the  head  of  a  Yankee  ;  this  the  Indians  set  to  kicking  about,  as  well  as  the 
tories,  calling  it  all  sorts  of  abusive  names,  making  themselves  a  world  of  sporfr, 
with  the  fleshless  head  of  some  departed  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  who,  it  is 
likely  had  passed  to  a  world  of  spirits,  through  the  fires  of  the  stake.  At  this 
place  they  remained  but  a  short  time,  as  there  was  yet  a  few  hours  before  night 
et  in.  On  the  next  day,  they  came  to  the  Genesee  river,  crossing  it  in  canoe^ 
omewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Genesee  Castle,  where  they  again 
rested  for  the  night,  not  forgetting  the  samp  boiled  in  water,  without  salt. 

During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  the  prisoners  were  adorned  about  thers 
oecks,  with  ropes,  which  being  measured  to  the  middle,  were  fastened  at  the 
:entre  about  the  throat,  the  respective  ends,  which  were  seven  or  eight  feej; 
ong,  they  coiled  quite  up  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  tieing  them  there  so  as  to  kee£ 
them  snug.  The  use  of  this  rope  was  to  hold  them  by,  during  the  night,  an  Indian 
ving  on  the  ends,  on  both  sides  of  the  prisoner,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
ivray,  without  wakening  their  captures  in  the  attempt.     Here  in  this  country,  %ft 
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Genesee,  they  began  to  come  among  Indians,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  they  had 
seen  none,  it  being  a  continued  solitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  native  clear- 
ings, and  yet  they  found  no  other  food  besides  the  samp,  and  parched  corn,  so 
poor  were  the  Indians  in  all  that  country — for  a  long  time,  after  the  destruction 
of  their  possessions  by  Sullinva. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  river,  and  while  passipg  through  a  den^c  forest  toward 
Niagara,  where  as  yet  there  wa«  some  snow,  they  met  a  large  band  of  Indians  fresh 
from  the  <\en,  bound  to  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  inquest  of  scalps,  en  the  same 
principles  they  would  hunt  er,  with  a  view  to  the  price  they  would  fetch  at 

the  hands  of  the  British.  This  ki;id  of  traffic,  and  encouragement  of  murder  was 
never  retaliated  on  the  British  by  the  Americans;  be  this  spoken  to  their  continual 
praise,  but  of  which  the  English  were  deeply  guilty,  be  it  spoken  to  their  eternal 
shame  and  disgrace,  wh  will  do  again,  if  they  can  hire  the  Indians,  in  case 

of  a  war. — say,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory,  or  any  other  cause.  On 
meeting  the  Indians,  there  was  much  yelling,  on  both  sides,  a  language  well  under- 
stood among  them,  and  related  chiefly  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  prison- 
ers, property,  &c,  which  they  had  taken. 

Now,  as  the  parlies  were  passing  each  other,  the  Indians  who  were  just  from  Ni- 
agara, snatched  from  the  heads  of  every  one  of  the  prisoners,  their  Raccoon  skin 
caps — which  the  reader  will  remember,  was  given  them  by  Brant,  at  the  Oneida 
Castle —  he  residue  of  the  journey,  they  went  bare  headed,  rain  orshiue 

except    •  Betts,   who  still    wore  his    tri-cornered  beaver,   in  virtue,  no 

doubt,  ■-.      V\  hy  Brant  allowed  this  to  be  done  to   the  prisoners,  was 

unknown,  as  by  it  there  was  lost  no  less  than  fifteen  skins,  worth  at  least 
as    m  ;    of  rum  to  the  Indians.     After   meeting   this  party  they   had 

travel'    I  two  days,    when  they  were  met  by  a  company  of  Indians  and 

tories,  coming  from  the  way  of  Niagara  laden  with  pork  and  flour  for  Brant  and 
his  men  How  it  was  known  at  the  fort  that  he  was  coming,  and  that,  he  was  in  ■ 
want,  could  not  be  made  out  by  the  prisoners,  unless  he  had  sent  forward  a  run- 
ner for  that  purpose.  On  the  meeting  of  the  parties  there  was  a  great  noise 
made,  as  on  the  other  occasion,  yelling  forth  on  account  of  their  prisoners,  the 
one  scalp,    :c,  according  to  their  customs. 

Here  w:  h  joy  they  came  to  a  halt,  setting  about  the  cooking  of  the  new  pro- 
visions with  great  alacrity  and  delight,  making  a  sort  of  stew  of  the  flour  and  pork, 
n  dish,  as  il  was  seasoned  with  salt,  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor,  when  com- 
pared w.  tstless  samp  of  their  journey,  heretofore  made  use  of.  At  this 
place,  Ogden  had  the  fortune  of  receiving  a  tremendous  thump  of  a  squaw's  list, 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  where  there  was  an  ear,  entirely  unawares,  as  he  was 
stepping  along  in  the  path.  This  sudden  onset,  and  from  such  a  quartr,  started  the 
temper  of  the  lad  somewhat,  when  he  whirled  round  to  give  the  Amizonian  a  kick 
of  his  foot,  but  as  he  was  in  the  very  actof  doing  so,  Peter,  the  India  t,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  prisoners,  stepped  in  between,  saying — "zpaa  scougfit —  ■■>  fee" — 
that  is,  '  go  along,  don't  do  that.'  Here  they  remained  al]  night  to  fea  it  on  the 
new  food,  giving  the  prisoners,  as  much  as  they  wanted.  In  the  %  they 
set  oif  with  renewed  strength,  being  but  about  two  days  trai  i  Niagara. 
At  noon  they  rested,  taking  a  drink  of  the  pounded  parched  corn  and  water, 
which  acted  as  an  astringent  on  their  stomachs,  or  they  might  len  ilf 
there  in  the  woods,  which  would  have  been  but  the  signal  of  ath  from 
the  hatchet  and  the  knife.  Here  Brant  took  a  notion,  that  al  Betts 
should  exercise  his  men  and  fellow  prisoners,  to  see,  as  he  said,  whether  the 
yankees  could  go  through  with  the  tactics  of  Baron  S\  ;  '  lorporal 
was  very  loth  to  do  this,  through  diffidence,  and  a  broke  ;ing  back 
considerably.  But  Brant  insisted  upon  it,  when  Betts  drew  out  his  men  in  due 
Older,  fifteen  in  number,  quite  a  company,  dressed  them  in  a  straight  line,  air' 
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&en  w«nt  through  with  the  manual  exercise  according  to  Steuben,  to  the  full 
approbation  of  Brant.  But  as  they  did  this,  the  tories  assayed  to  make  sport  of 
them,  which  Brant  forbid  witha  terrible  frown,  saying  the  yankees  went  through 
with  it  a  damned  site  better  then  they  could,  and  that  he  liked  to  see  the  thing 
done  well,  although  it  were  dons  by  the  enemy. 

At  night  they  camped  down  in  the  usual  way,  but  on  the  next  day,  began  to 
come  within  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  Indian  encampment;  as  Brant  and  his 
Indians  began  the  horrid  prisoner  yell,  giving  it  ss  before,  in  sixteen  distinct 
parts,  and  one  for  the  scalp  of  the  deceased  Morfat,  taking  them  some  time 
to  get  through  with  it.  It  was  now  but  a  short  time  before  they  came  where  the 
Indians  were  thick  enough,  at  which  place,  Brant  allowed  a  very  singular  cere- 
mony to  be  performed  on  the  persons  of  the  prisoners,  which  was,  to  cause  them 
to  pass  close  by  where  his  mother  stood,  who,  as  they  passed  on,  gave  each  of 
them  a  terrible  blow,  as  she  listed,  with  quite  a  heavy  pole  some  ten  foot  ill 
length,  which  did  not  fail  to  put  them  to  considerable  pain.  They  had  all  taken 
this  blow  but  Ogden,  who,  as  it  appeared,  she  did  not  seem  so  intent  to  hit,  as 
she  had  been  the  rest,  as  he  was  passing  by  her.  This  being  noticed  by  Peter, 
the  Indian,  who  had  the  care  of  the  prisoners,  said  to  her,  "hung — gay — unnoo, 
toux  ;"  which  meant  "this  is  a  prisoner  too"  !  when  bang  came  the  pole,  hitting 
him  across  the  ear,  and  eye,  which  hurt  him  very  much.  This  was  ail  done 
by  Brant,  merely  to  gratify  his  mother  in  her  pr  \or  cruelty,  as  well  as  to 

honor  her  above  the  others,  or  common  squaws,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude. 

Here  they  went  into  the  huts  of  the  Indians,  and  were  fed  again,  with  the 
everlasting  samp  of  the  aboriginese,  in  times  of  scarcity.  When  the  meal  was 
over,  a  yell,  which  was  the  sign  to  go,  brought  them  out,  when  they  resumed  the 
journey,  being  then  but  nine  miles  from  Fort  Niagara,  the  terrible  depo  of  cap- 
tives, as  well  as  the  magazine  of  the  enemy.  During  the  whole  length  of  these 
nine  miles,  there  was  found  a  great  many  Indians,  strung  along  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Now,  when  they  bad  come  within  a  few  miles  of  Niagara,  and  were  getting 
pretty  near  the  encampments  of  the  warriors,  the  Sen..'  ,  wks,  Cahnawa- 

gas  andOnondagas,  Ogden  observed  a  young  Indian,  though  nearly  full  grown,  who 
had  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  about  thesize  of  a  bean  p  itlyintend- 

ing  to  surprise  some  of  them  with  a  blow  of  his  ;  his  had  been  done  already 

to  several  of  them  by  others  of  the  Indians.  Here  Ogden  said  to  one  Hawkins, 
who  was  next  to  him  in  the  march,  that  the  Indian  would  certainly  strike  one  of 
them,  when,  in  a  moment  after  this,  lie  found  himself  to  be  the  object  of  his  aim, 
as  he  saw  him  draw  back  the  pole  to  give  the  blow.  Now.  as  Ogden  was  not 
exactly  willing  to  receive  the  inten  i<  i    thump,  h  J  mvard  to  avoide  it, 

which  in  doing.  <?ent  him  somewhat  ahead  of  Brant,  who  at  the  very  instant  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  by  his  side,  on  which  account,  the  blow  intended  for  the 
prisoner,  fell  with  all  its  force,  exactly  across  Brant's  back,  just  a  hips, 

which  hurt  him  considerably,  while  the  boy  escaped  entirely.  This,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  disturb  Brant  much,  as  he  took  no  notice  of  the  you-  -  \z£«?t  who 
had  done  it,  merely  scolding  Ogden  for  jumping  out  of  the  way  ;  which  hid  ht 
spoken  the  words  in  the  Indian  tongue,  would  have  been  as  follows— Out  hantee* 
iooght-tantee-his-tau-ha-gooa-hsl -■  .  t  did  you  run  for,  why  didyoa 

not  stand  and  take  the  blow.  To  tins  he  replied  in  a  fright,  what  shall  we  do, 
when  Brant  said,  run  with  ali  your  might.  In  an  instant  Ogden  and  Hawkins, 
set  off  on  a  full  run,  straight  forward  on  the  road,  toward  Niagara,  then  about 
three  miles  distant.  In  this  race  they  had  fled  but  a  little  way,  a  mile  or  so, 
when,  as  they  were  passing  the  camp  of  the  cruei  Senacas,  they  saw  to  the  ri"bJ; 
of  the  path  two  young  savages  evidently  making  for  them,  with  the  view,°as 
they  oekeved,  ct  gel  -g  into  the  road  ahead  On  seeing  this,  the  two  bare- 
headed  fugitives  let   out  a  link  or  two  of  their  speed,  passing  the  Indians  before 
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&ey  reached  the  road,  as  much  as  two  rods,  when  there  followed  a  regular,  t»ul  a 
hard  run  race,  the  prisoners  believing  that  the  rascals  had  tommvhawks  in  their 
hands.  In  the  race,  they  came  suddenly  to  the  five  mile  creek,  over  which  there 
▼•s  a  bridge.  Here  they  stopped  an  instant,  as  they  had  out  ran  (heir  pursurera 
by  a  considerable  distance,  when  Ogden  said  to  his  fellow,  it  may  be  that  we  are 
going  wrong — now  you  run  under  the  bridge,  and  I  will  run  around  that  stump, 
which  was  the  relic  of  a  monstrous  Button  wood,  or  Sicamorc,  as  the  tree  is 
sometimes  called.  In  a  few  seconds  the  two  Indians  came  up,  when  it  appeared 
that  they  had  no  instruments  of  death  in  their  hands,  and  yet  one  of  them  took 
after  Otjden  round  the  stump,  and  the  other  after  Hawkins  under  the  bridge  5 
but  as  Ogden  was  as  spry  as  the  Indians,  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  lad  was  not 
to  be  taken  thus,  when  the  Indian  stood  still  and  in  broken  English  said — Brother 
stop,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  token  of  friendship,  which  was  accompanied  with 
such  signs  and  gestures  as  convinced  Ogden  that  he  was  sincere,  when  he  gave 
hitn  his  hand,  and  here  the  matter  ended.  The  same  was  the  event  with  Haw- 
kins. The  object  of  this  chase,  they  never  knew,  unless  it  was  to  give 
the  prisoners  a  flogging,  in  a  pugilistical  manner,  and  having  tired  out  iu 
the  race,  gave  it  up.  They,  that  is,  the  two  Indians,  and  the  two  piisoncrs 
went  on  over  the  bridge  together,  and  were  passing  on  toward  the  fort, 
when  not  far  from  the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  a  company  of  British  sold- 
iers, who  enquired,  if  they  were  prisoners,  and  where  the  rest  were.  To  these 
questions,  they  replied  that  they  were  prisoners  and  that  there  were  fourteen  oth- 
ers and  that  they  were  coming,  and  would  soon  be  in  sight.  Here  they  now 
stayed,  till  their  companions  in  sorrow,  came  up,  all  but  two,  who  had  been  so 
badly  hurt,  in  passing  the  Seneca  camp,  that  they  had  to  be  carried,  as  they  were 
unable  to  walk.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  came  up,  they  were  all  formed 
rank  and  file,  and  ordered  to  march.  But  in  going  a  few  rods  only,  they  found 
It  impossible  to  keep  this  order,  as  the  Indians,  being  now  so  numerous,  began 
to  throw  clubs,  stones,  and  any  thing  they  could  lay  hold  of,  at  the  poor  prisoners, 
who  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with,  so  that  they  soon  broke  the  rank 
and  file  order,  each  man  flying  onward  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  road  before  him. 
But  by  the  time  they  had  thus  broken  and  fled  ahead,  a  (c^f  rods  only,  they  found 
themselves  unexpectedly,  within  the  rangers  of  the  Chevauxdefrise,  or  the  out 
side  of  the  pickets  of  the  fort.  This  Chevauxdefrise  was  formed  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  cut  off  below  the  limbs,  and  then  these  limbs  cut  off  again  several  feet  from 
the  main  trunk,  and  sharpened  at  the  end.  These  were  laid  with  their  butt  ends 
toward  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  the  tops  pointing  outward,  which  were  piled  on 
lop  of  each  other  to  a  considerable  height,  rendering  it  impassible,  for  any  hu- 
man being  to  get  through  by  day  or  night.  Now,  between  this  Chevauxdefris* 
and  the  picket,  there  run  the  common  wagon  road  direct  to  the  fort,  on  the  in- 
side, there  being  a  large  space  between  the  picket,  and  the  wall  of  the  actual 
fort  within.  Now,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  within  these  ranges  ;  behold,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  awful  Indian  gauntlet,  which  streatched  away  ahead  of  them 
tome  twenty  rods,  being  composed  of  two  rows  of  savages,  facing  the  center, 
while  behind  stood  a  thick  mass  of  the  same  terrific  beings,  throwing  over  the 
beads  of  the  front  lines  whatever  they  could  lay  hold  of,  on  to  1he  heads  of  the 
prisoners,  as  they  were  running  for  their  lives  toward  the  end.  When  ihey  found 
themselves  within  the  Chevauxdefrise,  they  saw  that  retreat  was  impossible,  as 
there  was  a  heavy  guard,  with  guns  bristling  with  bayonets,  behind  them.  In 
this  race,  the  two  front  lines  of  Indians  ranged  along  beside  the  track  the  pris- 
oners had  to  run,  striking  them  in  any  way  they  could  with  whatever  they 
had  in  their  hands,  except  hatchets  and  knives,  theee  they  were  not  allowed  to 
mse,  unless  the  prisoners,  or  prisoner  was  painted  black  on  the  face;  then,  in  that 
case,  it  was  the  token  of  death,  and  that  they  might  be  killed  in  the  race;  and  yet> 
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even  in  this  case,  if  they  could  but  get  through  alive,  reaching  a  certain  hut,  honse 
or  gate,  then  they  were  allowed  to  escape,  as  the  law  of  this  usage  would  not  9uffeT 
a  blow  to  be  made  after  this,  as  it  would  be  evident  that  the  prisoner  was  under  tho 
care  of  the  dreadful  Manito  or  God  of  the  Indians 

Now,  when  Ogden  saw  this  terrible  array,  and  that  hundreds  of  the  British, 
their  officers  and  all,  were  gazing  at  them  from  the  battlements  of  the  fort,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  a  fight  of  Roman  Gladiators,  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Numinda  in  Africa  5 
he  set  off  on  a  run  like  one  chased  by  a  thousand  serpents,  being  entirely  ahead 
of  the  group  as  it  happened,  passing  the  whole  range  so  quickly,  that  not  a  blow 
touched  him,  although  he  saw  the  attempt  made  by  several.  There  was  one  Indian, 
however,  seeing  him  going  so  swiftly,  made  a  grab  at  his  blanket,  with  the  view  of 
twitching  him  backward,  but  as  the  blanket  was  fastened  at  his  breast  with  a  wood- 
en pin  only,  it  gave  way,  leaving  the  blanket  in  the  Indian's  hands,  while  Ogden 
went  free.  Had  this  Indian  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  it  would  have  went  hard 
with  him,  as  he  would  have  been  trodden  under  foot,  by  the  multitude  bed- 
sides being  injured  by  the  Indians,  with  kicks  and  blows,  laid  on  with  all  their 
strength.  During  this  race,  there  were  made  the  most  fearful  screams  and 
screeches  bursting  from  the  throats  of  the  whole  savage  horde,  rendering  the 
scene  as  awfully  frightful,  as  the  genius  of  these  wild  men  of  blood  could  make 
it ;  while  above  them,  and  beneath  the  wide  banners  of  the  English  flag,  there 
stood  the  officers  of  the  fort  and  the  crown,  roaring  with  merciless  laughter,  aft 
the  6ight  below.  How  can  Americans  ever  forget  such  conduct.  The  others 
were  all  more  or  less  injured  in  the  race.  The  reason  why  Ogden  escaped  so 
fortunately,  was  no  doubt,  his  being  ahead,  and  the  Indians  looking  the  way  the 
mass  of  the  prisoners  were  coming  from,  did  not  notice  him  soon  enough,  to  hifc 
this  single  runner,  and  thus  it  is  likely  he  escaped.  Now,  as  soon  as  he  had  goS 
through  the  gauntlet,  he  came  to  a  bridge  that  passed  over  the  ditch  or  fossee,  on 
the  out  side  of  the  wall  of  the  inner  fort,  not  the  picket,  which  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  this  wall,  as  before  noticed,  which  in  attempting  to  cross,  he  was 
struck  at  by  a  powerful  squaw,  with  the  fist,  but  he  fended  off  this  blow,  with 
his  left  arm,  knocking  it  up,  when  with  his  right  hand  being  clenched  he  gave  he? 
such  a  pelt  as  laid  her  sprawling  on  the  bridge,  her  head  striking  hard  on  the  big 
headed  nails,  which  covered  the  plank  of  this  bridge,  and  whether  it  broke  her 
scull  or  not,  he  never  knew,  as  he  fled  straight  on,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  found 
himself  within  the  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  parade  ground,  having  unbeknown  to 
himself,  passed  under  the  guard  house,  which  was  high  enough  for  a  wagon, 
the  gate  being  open,  so  that  he  stood  in  fair  view  of  the  sentinels  This  was 
not  the  way  he  should  have  went,  as  there  was  a  road  running  along  on  the  out- 
side of  this  inner  wall, going  down  through  what  was  called  the  bottom,  to  the  house 
and  apartments  of  Guy  Johnston,  the  place  where  all  the  other  prisoners  were 
to  arrive,  after  passing  the  gauntlet. 

Now,  on  finding  himself  in  the  fort,  and  at  the  end  of  his  race,  and  within  the 
circle  of  the  sentinels,  he  stood  still,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  the  sentinels 
hallooed  to  him,  asking  him  what  he  wanted,  and  if  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  told 
them  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  come  in  not  knowing  where  to  go. 
They  then  directed  him  back  under  the  guard  house,  the  way  he  came  in,  and  down; 
the  road  we  have  just  spoken  of  on  the  out  side  of  the  inner  wall.  He  now  went* 
ce  directed.  But  as  he  looked  carefully  out  from  the  gate  toward  the  way  of  the- 
bottom,  and  seeing  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  the  trouble  his  companions* 
were  in,  from  the  abuse  of  the  Indians,  he  dare  not  go,  when  he  turned  back; 
again  into  the  parade  ground.  Here  he  was  accosted,  as  before,  by  the  sentir. 
Oels,  who  bid  him  to  return,  but  he  refused,  when  the  officer  of  the  guard  waa 
called,  who,  on  learning  who  and  what  he  was,  took  pitty  upon  him,  and  invited 
&jm  into  his  room.    Here  he  was  taken  care  of  in  a  kind  manner  for  three  dayjs^ 
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When  this  was  ended,  there  came  to  the  room  of  the  officer  above  named  a 
white  man,  and  a  captain,  who  had  the  command  of  a  squad  of  the  natives,  and 
demanded  the  prisoner.  To  this  man  he  was  given  up,  and  immediately  taken 
to  the  house  of  Guj  Johnston,  where  were  a  great  many  Indians.  Here  as  soon 
as  he  had  arrived  among  them. there  came  to  him  an  old  squaw,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  saying  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which  Ogden  did  not  then  understand,  that 
she  had  chosen  him  to  be  her  son  to  supply  the  place  of  one  she  bad  lost  in  the 
war,  and  desired  him  hy  signs  to  go  with  her.  Now,  when  she  had  done  thisv, 
and  they  two  had  set  down  en  a  saw-log,  as  at  the  spot  there  was  a  hand  saw-pit, 
sn  eld  Indian  approached  Ogden,  as  he  sat  there  on  the  log  hy  the  squaw,  and 
made  a  long  speech  over  them,  which  Ogden  called  a  Pozuzuow.  in  the  Indian 
tongue.  When  this  was  over,  there  came  several  Indians  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  seeming  to  acknowledge  him,  as  if  he  were  a  relation  to  them.  lie  found 
afterwards,  that  the  name  of  the  old  Indian,  who  had  made  the  Pozczvow  over 
him,  and  was  the  husband  of  the  squaw  who  had  taken  him  by  the  hand, 
was  Skrmnoon-doo,  and  that  the  name  of  the  squaw  who  was  his  wife,  was, 
Gunna-go-let,  and  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  the  two,  was  A-uktztr-quct.  Now, 
to  gratify  the  curious  reader,  we  will  give  a  few  words  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and 
the  same  the  eld  woman  made  use  of,  when  she  said  to  Ogden — i4l  have  chosen 
you  to  be  my  son  instead  of  the  one  I  have  lost  in  the  war,"  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — Ee-c<:oo-noo-i-:i-ee-voon-noozeor-eeset-ec-sazv-yonk-tossec-eccraai'?r-as!er~: — 
all  this  he  learned,  while  among  the  Indians — as  he  became  perfectly  acquain- 
ted with  their  language. 

Ogden  was  now  told  by  one  Harik  Haff,  a  tory,  that  he  was  an  Indian,  and 
that  he  must  go  and  live  with  them  forever,  as  that  he  was  an  adopted  child  in 
lieu  of  one  she  had  lost  in  the  war.  This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
Ogden,  as  ne  had  been  promised,  while  in  the  guard  house,  that  he  should  bo 
put  immediately  on  board  a  certain  schooner,  called  the  Seneca,  then  coming  in 
from  Buck's  Island  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  was  now  prevented  by  this  old  fool  of  a 
squaw  adopting  him  for  a  son.  This  had  been  occasioned,  by  the  meais  of  Peter 
the  same  Indian  who  had  the  care  of  the  prisoners,  on  the  way  from  Fort  Stanwix 
to  Fort  Niagara,  who  had  related  the  circumstance  of  a  certain  young  man's  being 
a  captive,  who,  he  thought  would  suit  her  to  adopt,  instead  of  the  son  she  had  lost 
Ogden  was  now  Jed  oil' into  the  wilderness,  going  about  four  miles  from  Fort 
Niagara,  where  the  old  squaw,  Gunna-go-let,  and  her  husband,  Skuanon-doo, 
lived,  wiih  their  daughter,  Au-lec-zer-quot.  On  arriving  at  the  place,  he  found  it 
to  consist  of  a  few  miserable  wigwams,  the  home  of  his  mother  and  her  family, 
which  was  to  be  As.*,  for  many  a  long  month,  and  perhaps  years.  It  is  useless  to 
dwell  on  the  loneliness  of  his  spirit,  on  finding  himself  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the 
aboriginese,  which  in  reality  was  no  better  than  a  state  of  absolute  slavery,  this 
his  employment  soon  made  evident.  The  first  night  of  his  sleeping  in  the  hut  of 
the  Indian,  his  imagination  was  with  the  white  people,  his  farther,  mother  and 
brothers,  and  acquaintances;  as  well  as  retracing  the  horrors  of  his  journey  from 
Fort  Stanwix  to  the  Indian  country,  which  followed  him  into  the  airy  regions  of 
his  sleep,  reacting  with  awful  mimickry  the  facts,  he  had  passed  through  when 
awake.  In  the  morning  after  making  a  breakfast  of  the  ceasless  samp  of  the  In- 
dians,  he  was  presented  with  a  long  cord  by  his  mother  Gunna-go-Ut,  which  sha 
ealled  a  Swan-hock, and  with  a  large  Indian  hunting  knife,  making  signs  that 
Ogden,  who  she  now  called,  Chee-chee-la-coo,  should  follow  her.  The  word 
Chee-cbee-!a  coo  in  her  tongue  signified  a  Chipping  Bird,  so  strange  was  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  ideas  of  the  poor  untutored  Indian.  His  mother  had  also  taken  a 
Swan-hock,  or  cord,  when  she  led  oifin  a  certain  direction,  on  the  great  plains  of 
Niagara,  toward  Lake  Ontario,  when  coming  to  a  peculiar  place,  she  came  to  a 
gtaiid.     Now,  what  does  the  reader  imagine  was  the  object  of  this  two  cr  thi'O? 
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mile?,  journey  ;  was  it  to  convey  home  the  body  of  a  fat  deer  slain,  and  hung  upon 
a  tree,  to  keep  it  from  the  wild  animals,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians — was  it  to 
d'vj,  for  some  curious  roots  of  the  spring  then  coming  on,  or  to  hunt  for  the  herbes 
of  the  wilderness,  such  as  the  cowslip,  wild  dock,  &c,  of  which  to  make  us  a  din- 
ner at  the  coming  noon? — no,  it  was  none  of  these — it  was  rather  to  dismember  the 
limbs  of  an  old  dead  horse  from  its  body,  which  had  died  of  starvation,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  The  parts  she  seemed  most  to  covet,  were  the  two  fore  legs  and 
shoulders,  which  she  most  dexterously  severed  from  the  body  with  her  stabbing 
knife,  which*  the  Indians  call,  Ausazo-bee.  One  of  these  she  now  tied  up  with  the 
Swan  hock,  giving  it  to  Chee-chee-la-coo,  to  carry,  taking  the  other  herself.  Of 
this  meat,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  hut,  and  Chee-chee-la-coo  had  gathered 
gome  wood,  she  made  a  soup,  which  she  ate  herself,  giving  of  the  same  to  her  new 
son,  as  well  as  to  her  daughter  Au-lee-zer-quot,  her  husband,  old  Skunnon-doo, 
being  away,  as  he  was  a  warrior.  Here  Ogden  soon  found,  that  although  he  was 
a  free  Indian  by  adoption,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  native,  yet,  his 
condition  was  that  of  a  perfect  slave,  destined  to  servitude  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion. This  was  exemplified,  in  his  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  woods,  or  on  the 
plains  of  the  country  among  the  low  shrubby  bushes, and  cut  with  a  hatchet  such 
smali  stuff  as  he  could  find,  till  he  had  gathered  a  load  for  his  back,  this  he  tied 
up  with  his  Swan-hock,  and  carried  quite  to  Niagara  to  sell,  his  mother  and  sister, 
Au-uc-zer-qnot,  frequently  doing  the  same,  and  almost  always  accompanying  him 
in  these  trips,  as  well  as  going  to  the  fort,  to  superintend  the  sales  of  these  bundles 
of  wood  to  the  officers,  or  who  ever  would  buy  them.  These  kind  of  loads  would 
fetch  an  English  shilling,  with  which  the  squaw  would  buy  her  food,  consisting  of 
cast  off  pieces  of  meat,  rum  and  stale  bread — and  thus  she  managed  to  get  a  liv- 
ing for  herself  and  family.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  labor,  they  did  not 
procure  half  enough  to  eat,  being  perpetually  ravenous,  and  ready  to  devour  any 
thing  that  had  the  semblance  of  food,  which  they  could  pick  up  in  the  woods, 
about  the  fort,  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  on  the  great  commons  of  the 
country.  On  this  subject  we  could  relate  accounts  respecting  things  the  old 
squaw  made  use  of  for  food,  and  gave  to  her  household  to  eat,  that  would  be  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  to  the  ear  and  the  refined  sympathies  of  the  whites  of  the  pre- 
sent times  ;  for  the  facts,  let  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Ogden,  the  hero  of 
these  pages,  make  the  enquiry,  if  they  wish  to  know  more  than  is  already  sug- 
gested. To  carry  these  loads,  above  spoken  of,  was  the  continual  employment  of 
the  prisoner,  wearing  his  back  till  quite  sore,  as  he  had  nothing  to  defend  it 
with  but  a  thin  calico  shirt,  or  some  old  rug  or  skin  that  he  might  happen  to  M-nd. 
As  to  his  dress,  it  was  in  all  respects  like  the  Indians,  having  no  covering  for  his 
head,  wearing  the  Indian  gaiters,  a  short  frock,  belted  about  the  waist,  and  bare 
thighs,  in  all  weathers,  clothed  like  the  natives  of  the  forest  description ;  this 
was  his  condition  of  misery,  and  to  add  to  it,  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of 
escape. 

At  this  place  he  remained  about  three  months,  when  his  mother  removed  with 
her  stuff  and  family,  to  a  place  called  the  Carrying  place,  now  Lewiston,  but  a 
little  way  from  the  falls  of  Niagara.  At  this  place  there  was  much  good  land, 
ready  cleared,  where  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  collected  to  plant  and  raise 
corn,  as  here  they  had  one  or  two  hundred  huts  or  wigwanas.  Here,  his 
labors  were  not  m  I  as  the    planting,   hoing  and  gathering   of  the  com, 

in  its  season,  was  bh  continual  labor,  and  but  wreatchedly  fed  in  the  bargain  ; 
besides  he  was  ever  upon  the  run  for  his  mother,  to  one  place  or  anotlv 
er,  to  sell  such  stuff,  brooms  and  baskets,  as  she  might  chance  to  ;get  by  the 
unite^  lal  ..;olet,  and  Auleezerquafs.  On  account  of  the  gre&t 

©umber  of  Indian  lodges  at  the  place,  -la-coo.  was  witness  to  Ejairy  a 
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fray  of  the  Indians  in  their  drunken  frolicks ;  to  many  a  powwow  or  solemn  cere- 
mony which  the  Indians  practice  before  going  to  war.  During  Ogden's  stay  at 
this  place,  which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  saw  many  captives  taken  from 
among  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers,  who  were  carried  to  Canada  and  far 
away  to  various  parts  of  the  then  unknown  and  almost  interminable  Indian  country. 
Among  these,  there  was  brought,  at  a  certain  time  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  same  place  where  Ogden  was  captured. 
He  said  that  when  this  young  woman  came  to  the  camp  at  the  Carrying  place, 
notwithstanding  his  Indian  disguise,  his  hair  being  cut  oli'smooth,  and  close  to  the 
skin,  over  his  whole  head,  except  a  long  tuft  on  the  crown,  yet  she  seemed 
to  know  him ;  when  they  conversed  together  considerable,  but  in  an  open 
and  free  manner,  as  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  been  seen  conversing  in 
any  other  way  by  the  Indians.  Her  name  was  Hannah  Armstrong — who,  then 
related  to  Ogden  the  manner  in  which  she  was  captured.  She  said  that  she  had 
gone  into  an  old  field  to  gather  herbs,  a  kind  of  esculent  much  sought  after  by 
the  early  settlers,  to  cook  as  an  agreeable  article  of  food  ;  various  kinds  grow- 
ing wild  in  many  places,  such  as  the  nettle,  the  thistle,  skoke,  wild  scabish,  plan- 
tin,  the  cowslip,  yellow  dock,  &c.  all  natives  of  the  uncultivated  soil.  She  had 
been  gathering  the  cowslip,  along  the  verge  of  a  marshey  piece  of  woods,  when 
seeing  a  very  luxuriant  spot  of  them,  quite  within  the  thick  bushes,  her  mind  was 
made  up  to  secure  these,  and  then  to  return  home,  as  the  thought  of  Indians  was 
by  no  means  absent  from  her  cogitations.  She  hud  come  to  the  place,  and  had 
gathered  as  many  as  she  wished;  when  an  Indian  rushed  upon  her,  took  and 
carried  hei  off  prisoner  into  the  wilderness,  to  an  encampment  they  had  for  the 
time  being,  and  from  thence  to  the  Carrying  place — and  so  on  to  the  Indian 
country,  in  Upper  Canada,  from  which  time  lie  heard  of  her  no  more. 

Now  there  had  passed  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  since  Ogden  had  been  a  pris- 
oner at  this  place,  when  there  came  Avord  to  the  Carrying  place,  that  if  he 
and  other  prisoners  there,  would  come  to  the  fort,  which  was  Niagara,  that  they 
should  be  ransomed.  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  captives,  as  there  was  a 
gleam  of  hope,  that  by  some  means  they  might  get  home,  by  exchange  or  some 
other  way — -at  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  deliverance  from  Indian  slavery.  His 
mother,  Gun-na-go-let,  now  set  out  for  Fort  Niagara,  with  her  son  Chee-chee- 
la-coo,  with  a  good  heart,  as  she  knew  that  if  he  went  with  the  British,  she  should 
get  in  all  probibility  a  good  present  from  them.  It  was  but  nine  miles  from  Fort 
Niagara  to  the  Carrying  place,  now  Lewislon,  over  which  distance  they  soon 
travelled,  arriving  at  the  Fort  about  noon.  On  coming  to  this  place,  Ogden  and 
his  mother  went  into  Guy  Johnston"^  stoop  and  sat  down  there  on  a  bench. — 
Soon  afther  this,  there  came  out  a  man  named  Poz?cl,  who  was  a  captain  over  a 
company  of  Indians,  and  was  the  same  who  married  Jane  More,  a  young  lady  who 
was  carried  off  by  the  Indians  from  Cherry  Valley,  when  that  place  was  cut  off. 
When  this  Powel  came  out  of  the  house  into  the  stoop,  there  was  leaning  on  his 
arm,  his  wife,  who  together,  walked  one  way  and  the  other  across  the  stoop,  an  half 
hour  or  so  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  not  in  the  least  noticing  the  captive,  who 
sat  there  in  all  the  misery  of  his  captivity,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  light  of  hope 
to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  oflicer,  as  he  had  been  made  to  expect.  At  length, 
however,  when  he  had  played  off  his  quantom  of  heathenish  pomposity,he  stopped 
short,  and  looking  Ogden  in  the  face,  enquired  whether  he  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  Indians ;  Ogden  said  yes,  when  Powel  wished  to  know  why? 
Ogden  told  him,  because  he  wished  to  go  home  to  his  friends  and  to  his  country, 
by  being  exchanged.  Well,  said  Powel,  if  you.  rearly  desire  to  be  freed  from  the 
Indians,  if  you  will  enlist  into  the  company  of  Buttler's  Rangers,  you  shall  be 
ransomed;  will  you  do   this  or  not9     Cg\ien"s  reply  was  no,  I  wont — then  go 
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among  the  Indians  again  and  be  d d,  said  Powel,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  dis- 
appeared into  the  house  from  whence  he  came. 

Here  the  hopes  of  Ogden's  deliverance  were  at  an  end — the  squaw  being  a  lit- 
tle angry,  went  immediately  to  her  home  again  at  the  Carrying  place.  After 
remaining  here  till  the  next  spring,  employed  in  the  same  servile  manner,  there 
came  word  again,  that  all  the  Indians,  white  men  prisoners  and  all,  must  imme- 
diately repair  to  Fort  Niagara.  When  all  hands  gathered  up  their  stuif,  Ogden 
and  his  mother,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  hastened  to  the  fort.  What  the  object 
of  all  this  hurry  to  Niagara  could  mean,  did  not  appear,  but  they  found  them- 
selves hurried  on  board  the  schooner  Seneca,  to  go  they  knew  not  where.  The 
vessel  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  with  Indians,  tories  and  British;  but  as  the 
weather  was  beautiful  and  inviting,  it  was  supposed  the  voyage  could  be  made 
with  the  greatest  ease.  This  belief,  however,  proved  delusive,  as  before  the 
night  set  in,  there  came  up  a  most  terrific  gale,  accompanied  with  rain, lightning 
and  thunder.  Immediately  the  lake  was  set  in  motion,  tossing  and  raging, 
while  the  rain  came  down,  as  if  a  river  was  passing  through  the  air,  and  had  dashed 
against  a  mountain  in  the  heavens,  and  the  whole  mass  was  precipitated  into  the 
lake.  It  now  became  necessary  to  send  the  whole  multitude  of  the  passengers 
below  and  to  close  the  hatches.  Very  soon  after  this  there  commenced  a  scene 
that  beggars  all  description,  as  a  universal  sea-sickness  took  place  among  the 
inmates  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  vessel,  occasioned  both  from  the  closeness  of 
the  air,  and  from  the  tumbling  of  the  waves;  which  sickness  soon  became  great- 
ly increased  from  causes  easily  to  be  imagined,  multiplying  every  moment,  ren- 
dering the  place  in  a  short  time,  beyond  measure  insufferable.  Now,  in  the 
midstTof  this  distress  below  and  the  tempest  above,  the  hatch-way,  which  as  it 
happened,  was  exactly  over  where  Ogden  lay  on  some  barrels,  one  of  the  sail- 
ors, for  some  reason  or  other,  opened,  when  Ogden  put  his  head  out  for  a  mo- 
ment's relief.  Just  at  that  moment,  one  of  the  sailors  happened  to  step  on 
something  slippery,  which  caused  him  to  fall  very  hard  on  the  deck,  and  no  doubt 
hurt  him  ;  when  springing  to  his  feet,  and  being  mad,  he  seized  a  handspike  of 
the  windlass,  making  a  blow  at  the  head  of  Ogden — as  it  lay  there  in  perfect 
weakness — with  all  his  strength,  which  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  had 
not  the  object  of  the  blow  have  seen,  at  the  instant,  the  motion  of  the  infuriated 
man  in  time  to  escape,  by  dodging  below,  as  the  stroke  fell  with  dreadful  force 
exactly  where  his  head  had  been,  gasping  for  breath,  in  the  agonies  of  sea-sick- 
ness. Here  the  hatchway  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  not  opened  till  the  next 
morning,  the  storm  continuing  without  abatement  all  that  day,  compelling  the 
vessel  to  put  in  at  Buck's  island,  where,  on  account  of  the  tempest,  they  re- 
mained two  days.  When  this  took  place  the  vessel  was  put  under  way,  and 
destined  for  old  Oswego,  which  it  now  appeared  was  their  original  destination. 
Ogden  never  knew  anything  more  about  his  Indian  mother,  the  British  regard- 
ing the  whim  of  the  poor  squaw,  in  adopting  him  as  her  son,  very  little,  when 
danger  threatened,  and  men  were  wanted.  At  this  time  there  were  sent  to  Os- 
wego eight  hundred  Indians,  as  well  as  half  of  Butler's  rangers,  where  the  whole 
remained  all  the  coming  winter,  rendering  that  fort  a  formidable  one.  Tins  was 
the  very  winter  that  Col.  Willet  assayed  to  capture  the  same  fort,  by  going  thro' 
the  deep  snow,  in  the  month  of  February,  being  guided  by  an  Indian,  which 
expedition  failed,  as  we  have  related  in  the  narrative  of  Mather  Calkins,  now 
just  published  in  another  pamphlet. 

At  this  place  Ogden  remained,  living  with  the  Indians,  as  he  had  been  adopted 
among  them,  the  British  still  compelling  him  to  do  this,intending  perhaps,  when 
the  danger  they  feared  should  be  over  to  return  him  to  his  mother  and  her  tribe. 
Here,  during  this  winter,  Ogden  became  acquainted  with  a  certain  prisoner,  by 
the  name  of  Danforth,  who  had  been  taken  when  Cherry  Valley  was  cut  off.    It 
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so  happened  that  these  two  saw  each  other  quite  often,  although  Oc;den  was 
wholly  with  the  Indians,  while  Danforth  was  an  inmate  of  the  fort,  being  waitor 
to  one  Major  Ross,  a  British  officer,  stationed  at  Oswego. 

Now,  on  a  certain  day,  as  Ogden  was  at  some  distance  from  the  fort,  busy 
cutting  some  wood,  this  Danforth  came  to  him,  when  they  commenced  convers- 
ing on  different  matters;  one  of  which  was,  that  of  trying  to  run  away  from 
their  capturers.  To  commence  the  subject,  Cgden  enquired  of  Danforth  why  he 
did  not  go  home,  when  Danforth  replied,  that  he  die!  not  know  the  way.  This 
Ogden  very  quickly  pointed  out,  directing  him  to  follow  up  the  Oswego  river 
till  he  should  arrive  at  such  and  such  particular  points.  These  remarks  were 
made  between  them,  in  a  very  quick  manner,  as  it  was  not  safe  for  prisoners  to 
be  seen  holding  long  conversations.  But  on  the  next  day  they  contrived  to  re- 
new it,  as  they  were  busy  in  their  respective  duties  about  the  fort.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Ogden  boldly  made  the  proposition  of  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape;  to 
which  Danforth  immediately  responded,  that  he  was  willing  to  try  it.  Prior  to 
this  time,  and  even  then,  they  acted  a  little  in  fear  of  each  other,  as  it  was  dan- 
gerous conversation,  unless  they  could  trust  the  secret  in  a  boundless  manner. 
They  were  not  long,  however,  in  coming  to  that  kind  of  reciprocity  of  feeling 
and  of  determination,  which  convinced  them  both,  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
being  betrayed, when  they  shook  hands,  pledging  their  word  of  honor,  to  make  the 
attempt, to  flee  or  to  fall  together.  It  was  known  to  Danforth  that  the  orhcer  on 
whom  he  waited,  was  on  the  nest  day  to  dine  with  Major  Ross, the  commandant  of 
the  fort.  The  hour  of  dinner,  it  was  a  custom  at  fort  Oswego  among  the  oflicers,  to 
have  music  playing  round  the  table,  while  they  were  eating,  among  which  as  the 
loudest,  was  the  Scotch  Bagpipe,  an  instrument  of  tremendous  harmony,  espe- 
cially when  played  in  full  volume,  close  to  the  ear  in  a  narrow  place.  This 
was  the  time  which  they  selected,  as  most  proper  for  them  to  make  the  attempt^ 
there  being,  in  the  case  of  Danforth,  a  short  space  of  leisure  ;  and  the  manner 
of  the  attempt  was  to  be  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  Bagpipe  should  be  heard  on  the  next  day,  an- 
nouncing the  fact  of  the  dinner  being  ready,  and  the  party  having  taken  their  seats, 
Ogden  and  Danforth  were  to  take  a  tin  kettle,  pass  over  the  river  to  a  certain 
cold  spring,  as  if  they  were  going  to  get  some  water  from  that  fountain  to  drink. 
It  was  at  this  spring  that  the  garrison  procured  all  the  water,  made  use  of  to 
drink,  on  which  account  there  was  almost  a  continued  run,  as  it  was  cold  and 
extremely  delightful  water.  In  the  mean  time,  Danforth  agreed  to  procure 
some  bread,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  that  Ogden  had  not,  as  the 
former  was  an  inmate  of  the  fort,  and  a  waitor  on  an  officer  at  times  of  meals, 
&c.  When  he  had  got  the  bread,  he  was  to  carry  it  over  the  river,  at  such  time 
as  he  might  go  for  water  at  the  spring,  which  that  same  day  he  effected,  hiding 
it  in  a  hollow  log  not  far  from  the  fountain. 

Now,  from  the  time  they  had  made  the  compact  between  themselves,  until 
the  hour  when  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  on  the  next  day  should  be  heard,  was 
a  period  of  deep  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  can  easily 
imagine.  The  night  passed  by,  the  sun  arose,  and  went  up  the  heavens,  he  cross- 
ed the  meridian,  and  had  gone  down  his  golden  track  toward  the  west,  till  the  hour 
of/our,when  the  sweet  but  alarming  notes  of  the  Bagpipe  fell  on  their  ears,  which 
was  the  signal  of  their  attempt  to  escape,  and  would  soon  end  in  their  emanci- 
pation, or  their  death.  When  this  sound  was  heard,  they  were  not  far  apart,  nor 
yet  were  they  exactly  together,  but  were  soon  on  their  way,  one  of  them 
having  the  pail,  toward  the  spring,  as  if  to  bring  some  water.  The  canoe  was  ■ 
at  the  landing,  which  they  unmoored,  and  stepping  in,  were  soon  on  the  other 
shore,  at  the  place  of  the  spring.  Here  they  dipped  some  water  and  drank, 
casting  an  eye  toward  the  fort,  to  see  whether  all  was  safe  in  that  quarter,  lor,  it 
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any  one  at  that  moment  might  have  happened  to  been  coming  toward  them  for 
water,  their  plan  would  have  failed,  for  that  time:  but  all  was  safe.  Dan  forth 
now  procured  his  bread,  which  was  but  about  two  pounds,  when  they  set  off  on 
a  full  run,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  which  grew 
abundant  at  the  place,  so  that  after  this  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  fort. 
But  they  had  scarcely  gone  ten  rods,  when  Danforth  gave  out,  saying  he  could  go 
no  further,  and  that  he  must  go  back,  looking  as  pale  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
with  death.  This  was  all  from  pure  terror,  as  he  had  scarcely  a  doubt  but  the 
Indians  would  soon  overtake  them,  which  would  be  their  end,  as  the  British 
would  have  certainly  given  them  over  to  be  tortured.  Well,  said  O^den,  give 
me  the  bread,  I  shall  go.  He  then  gave  him  the  bread,  when  away  he  shot  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow.  But  he  h£l  not  gone  more  than  three  or  four  leaps  on  his 
course,  when  Danforth  called  after  him.  that  he  would  try  it  again,  if  Ogden 
would  keep  ahead.  This  was  agreed  to,  when  away  they  went  for  the  precious 
life  and  dearer  liberty. 

Now,  they  sped  their  way  with  great  swiftness,  up  the  Oswego  river  toward 
the  foot  of  Oneida  lake.  They  had  run  on  about  an  half  hour,  when  there  came 
up  a  tremendous  thunder  shower,  which  cooled  them  much,  as  they  soon  become 
heated  in  their  flight,  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  their  progress,  as  they 
dashed  onward  through  the  tempest,  the  dripping  bushes,  and  every  impediment 
as  if  it  were  but  a  cleared  country  they  were  passing  over.  By  the  time  night 
came  on  and  had  become  so  dark,  that  they  could  notsee  to  run,  they  had  come  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Onondaga  with  the  Oswego,  which  was  twenty-four  miles, 
having  run  that  distance,  following  the  Indian  path,  in  less  than  four  hours. — 
Here  finding,  after  wandering  a  little  way  into  the  woods,  from  the  path,  a  clump  of 
bushes,  growing  close  to  the  ground,  which  offered  them  a  sort  of  covering  for  the 
night,  where  they  now  camped  down  by  crawling  in  under.  But  during  the  night 
they  could  not  sleep,  as  they  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  light  tread  of  the 
moccasined  foot  in  pursuit,  and  they  did  not  like  to  have  them  pass  without  their 
knowing  it.  This  was  a  dreary  night,  as  the  heavens  were  lowering,  it  was  very 
dark,  while  the  owl,  the  wolf  and  many  other  beings  of  darkness,  were  on  the 
alert,  each  acting  according  to  their  natures,  but  terrific  and  disagreeable  to  the 
society  of  men.  As  soon  as  they  could  see  in  the  morning,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  river,  but  rinding  it  too  deep  to  wade,  they  saw  they  must  swim  it.  Now, 
in  order  to  do  this  safely,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  their  limbs  un- 
incumbered by  their  clothes.  But  in  this  case,  how  were  they  to  carry  them, 
as  they  would  need  their  hands  to  swim  with?  This  little  difficulty  they  soon 
contrived  to  remedy,  by  gatherng  some  short  pieces  of  wood,  limbs,  &c,  which 
they  tied  together  by  pieces  of  bass-wood  bark,  pealed  from  some  sprouts  growing 
near.  On  this  raft  they  placed  their  clothes,  which  they  towed  after  them  by  the 
means  of  two  pieces  of  the  bark  tied  at  two  of  the  corners  of  the  raft,  which 
they  took  in  their  teeth,  and  thus  swam  across  the  river.  As  soon  as  their  feet 
could  reach  the  bottom,  they  took  their  clothes  and  fled  into  the  woods,  a  half 
mile  or  so,  naked  as  they  were,  where  they  put  them  on  again.  By  the  means 
of  this  extreme  caution,  not  waiting  to  dress  themselves,  till  out  of  sight  of  the 
river,  was  the  means  of  their  final  escape,  as  at  that  very  moment,  the  pursuers 
were  behind  and  close  upon  them,  as  will  appear  in  the  end. 

Now,  having  put  on  their  clothes,  they  set  otf  again  with  good  hope,  as  they 
had  passed  safely  through  the  Oswego,  passing  on  between  the  two  rivers  toward 
Oneida  lake.  They  had  v\u\  on  this  way  an  hour  or  so,  when  they  discovered  a 
small  foot  path,  which  circumstance  alarmed  them  not  a  little,  as  that  was  not 
the  way  the  Indians  usually  travelled  ;  but  was  up  the  Ouondaya,  farther  west 
They  now  set  themselves  to  a  close  examination  of  the  trail,  which  ended  in  the 
discovery  of  its  being  a   Bear  path;  this  ea;ed  their  minds  of  the  dread  it  had 
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occasioned,  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  Indians.  Again  they  shot  ahead, 
but  had  run  a  little  way  only,  when  they  came  very  near  a  tremendous  bear, 
which  appeared  to  be  much  at  rest,  as  it  did  not  move  on  account  of  their  pre- 
sence, allowing  them  to  pass  onward  in  a  very  friendly  manner;  this  was  a  bet- 
ter fortune  than  to  have  come  as  near  to  some  hostile  Indians. 

In  a  little  while  after  this,  on  coming  to  a  spring,  they  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  for  the  first  time,  ate  some  of  their  bread.  This  gave  them  good 
heart  and  considerable  strength,  as  by  this  time  they  had  began  to  grow  quite 
hungry  and  fatigued.  This  done,  they  still  followed  on  up  the  river,  till  they 
came  to  the  outlet  of  the  Oneida,  at  the  place  called  old  fort  Brueington,  a  fort 
of  the  French  war,  but  then  in  ruins.  From  thence  they  kept  on  till  they  came 
to  the  place  called  Canaseraga  Castle,  an  old  Indian  settlement,  not  many  miles 
east  of  Syracuse,  but  at  this  time  was  deserted,  as  the  Indians  had  gone  to  Ca- 
nada at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Here,  as  they  were  passing  along  in  the  for- 
saken trail  of  the  Indians,  Ogden  saw  in  the  path  before  him,  two  strange  look- 
ing appearances,  which  he  at  first  took  for  a  large  growth  of  fungus,  musharoons, 
or  toadstool,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  :  but  on  a  closer  scrutiny,  found  them 
to  be  two  enormous  rattle  snakes,  which  laid  there  in  respective  coils,  as  if  pro- 
tecting the  deserted  premises  of  the  Indians,  who  reverence  this  serpent,  many 
of  them  as  a  Manilo.  But  the  charm  of  these  gods  of  the  wilds,  were  soon 
broken,  by  the  lashes  of  two  long  whips  tho  young  men  had  cut  from  a  neigh- 
boring bush,  which  soon  ended  their  dreaded  power.  They  counted  their  rat- 
tles, and  found  one  to  be  ornamented  with  eighteen  and  the  other  nineteen  of 
those  terrific  insignia  of  the  king  of  serpents,  and  in  length  over  five  feet.  This 
operation  they  did  not  allow  to  hinder  them  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  as  the 
pursuing  Indians  were  dreaded  far  more  than  a  hundred  rattle  snakes  of  the  Ca- 
nanadgua  Castle.  Before  they  had  got  out  of  the  Indian  clearings  at  this  place, 
they  fell  in  with  an  old  path,  which  seemed  to  lead  them  off  in  the  right 
course — a  south-east — they  fled  on.  This  was  the  old  route  of  the  Indians 
from  and  to  Cauandaguaand  Oneida,  at  which,  by  the  time  it  was  dark,  they  ar- 
rived, where  they  camped  down  for  the  night,  in  an  old  hut  or  wigwam,  as  at  the 
time  it  was  tenantless,  having  come  that  day  over  seventy  miles,  as  they  were 
told  when  they  got  to  fort  Herkimer  on  the  next  day.  Here,  before  they  went 
to  sleep,  they  ate  pretty  freely  of  their  bread,  having  drank  at  a  spring  at  hand. 
Ogden  remembering  well  the  night  he  had  been  hastened  from  this  place,  by 
Brant,  toward  Niagara,  and  was  the  beginning  of  his  captivity,  which  had  held 
him  in  its  fangs  for  several  years  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  they 
set  off,  feeling  by  this  time  that  they  were  almost  sure  of  getting  safely  home. 
Their  aim  was  to  go  as  straight  as  possible,  toward  fort  Herkimer,  leaving  fort 
Stanwix  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-east,  which  at  this  time,  was  deserted, 
as  when  Colonel  Courtland's  regiment  left  that  part  of  the  country  they  blew  it 
up.  That  day,  sometime  in  the  afternoon,  they  hit  the  Mohawk  near  the  old 
battle  ground  of  Oriskany,  or  where  that  creek  unites  with  the  above  river,  and 
not  far  from  Utica,  then  a  wilderness.  On  the  night  of  that  day.  they  staid  in 
an  old  deserted  log  house,  at  a  place  called  Gcrmantown,  which  place  was  also 
deserted,  as  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  fort  Herkimer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  At  this  place  they  finished  their  bread  ;  as  in  a  few  hours  they  arrived  at 
fort  Herkimer,  where  they  were  safe  and  free  from  being  recapturted.  Here, 
Ogden  was  not  only  an  object  of  pity,  but  also  of  surprise,  having  scarcely  any 
clothing  on  his  person,  and  those  in  an  entire  Indian  fashion,  made  of  mere  ca- 
lico, but  old,  ragged  and  worn  out.  The  officers  of  this  place  exerted  them- 
selves in  procuring  for  Ogden  a  change  of  raiment,  less  Indian  in  their  forma- 
tion, as  they  pitied  him  on  account  of  his  long  sufferings,  as  well  as  honored  his 
patriotism  in  going  into  the  war  so  young.     He  was  soon  remodelled,  in  the  par- 
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ticukr  of  clothing,  one  giving  him  a  hat,  another  a  shirt,  a  third  a  pair  of  parv- 
taloons,  and  so  on  till  he  was  entirely  transformed,  with  a  new  suit,  although 
composed  of  second-hand  articles.  When  this  was  done,  and  he  had  remained 
a  day  or  two,  to  rest  and  recruit  himself,  he  received  a  pass  from  the  command- 
ant, to  go  to  Fort  Plain,  and  from  thence  to  his  parents,  who  lived  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  somewhere  in  Schoharie  county,  New  York,  at  a  place  called  War- 
reusbush.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  young  man,  then  scarcely 
eighteen  years  old,  left  Fort  Plain,  for  the  residence  of  his  parents,  travelling 
the  distance  of  forty  miles  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Now,  as  he  began  to  come  within  sight  of  his  father's  house,  his  heart  was 
found  to  be  at  work  within  his  bosom,  as  it  was  nearly  five  years  since  he  had 
seen  his  parents,  and  especially  his  mother,  and  his  brothers,  who  were  all  young* 
er  than  he  was.  When  he  had  come  within  some  forty  rods  of  the  house,  he 
saw  his  mother  come  out  of  the  door,  cross  the  road  with  a  pail  in  her  hand,  go- 
ing to  a  spring  for  water.  She  looked  the  way  her  son  was  coming  and  saw  him, 
but  supposed  he  was  some  stranger,  and  yet  as  she  went  along  with  her  pail, 
she  kept  looking  that  way,  regarding  him,  however,  as  some  traveller,  passing 
through  the  country.  But  by  the  time  she  had  come  near  the  door,  Ogden  had 
opened  the  gate  before  the  house,  and  to  the  woman,  it  was  evident  the  stran- 
ger was  coming  in.  On  this  account,  she  had  stopped  at  the  step  of  the  door, 
when  he  came  up  to  her,  and  looking  her  in  the  eye  for  a  second  or  two,  said, 
"Mother,  donH  you  knoxo  me  .?"  W^hen,  on  hearing  herself  called  mother,  she  re- 
plied, "David,  is  it  yon?'''  and  dropped  her  pail  of  water,  as  if  she  had  been 
shot,  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  as  if  she  could  not  believe,  for  joy,  that  the  stran- 
ger was  her  son,  seeming  incapable  of  moving  from  the  place.  They  now  went 
into  the  house,  Ogden  leading  the  way,  when  his  mother  said,  Father,  David  has 
come.  The  old  man  looked  at  the  tall  strippling,  but  was  notable  to  rise,  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  news,  it  had  so  affected  his  strength.  Directly  his  bro- 
thers came  running  from  the  field,  like  so  many  half  grown  colts,  clearing  fence 
and  bars  at  a  bound,  for  joy  of  their  brother,  who  had  got  away  from  the  Indians, 
and  was  then  in  the  house,  in  a  little  while,  the  room  was  full,  as  the  neigh- 
bors had  run  over  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  David  Ogden  had  got  home,  when 
there  was  joy  and  gladness,  as  the  dead  was  alive  and  the  lost  was  found,  he  had 
manfully  escaped  from  the  awful  Indian  country. 

Ogden  was  with  the  Indians  nearly  four  months  over  two  years,  all  that  time 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery,  though  an  adopted  son.  during  which  period 
he  learned  the  Indian  tongue,  which  he  can  speak  fluently,  as  well  as  imitate  all 
their  strange  manners,  their  powwows,  their  various  whoopings,  which  are  not  a 
few,  as  well  as  their  meanings,  and  uses  in  war  or  peace.  He  was  a  man,  or  young 
fellow,  even  when  among  the  Indians,  of  great  personal  agility,  being  able  to 
out-run  any  Indian  he  ever  met  with,  as  his  uncommon  strength  in  after  years, 
and  even  now  that  he  is  nearly  eighty  years  old,  sufficiently  proves. 

We  told  the  reader  at  the  place  of  the  story  where  they  swam  the  river,  and 
fled  naked  into  the  woods,  that  in  that  transaction  they  saved  their  lives,  as  would 
appear  in  the  end  of  the  account.  After  the  war  was  over,  there  was  a  certain 
James  Campbell,  a  tory,  who  went  from  Cherry  Valley,  and  joined  the  British, 
who  after  the  war,  returned  again.  This  man  was  at  Fort  Oswego,  as  himself  relat- 
ed, when  Ogden  andDanforth  run  away,  and  was  one  of  three,  two  white  men 
and  one  Indian,  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  toward  the  Mohawk  country,  while 
others  pursued  in  other  directions.  It  was,  he  said,  but  a  half  hour  or  so,  be- 
fore they  were  missed,  as  the  officer  uponwhomDanforth  waited  as  a  serving  man, 
having  finished  his  dinner,  called  for  his  servant,  when  he  was  not  to  be  found- 
Directly  there  was  a  running  here  and  there,  when  it  was  discovered  that  ana* 
£hsr  was  gone,  namely,  Chee-chee-la-coo,  or  Ogden  the  white  boy  Indian., 


Instantly,  a  pursuit  was  organized.  The  party  to  which  Campbell  was  attach- 
ed went  the  way  of  the  Oswego  river,  which  was  the  right  one.  Bat  before 
they  could  get  over  the  river,  an  Indian  had  to  swim  across  for  the  canoe,  then 
to  paddle  it  back,  when  they  were  ready  to  sot  off  on  the  trail :  which  gave  the 
fugitives  considerable  time  to  get  the  start.  The  shower  also,  which  was  a  vio- 
lent one,  gave  them  a  further  advantage,  as  the  pursuers  halted  under  a  large 
tree  till  the  tempest  was  over,  while  the  runaways  kept  their  course  notwithstand- 
ing. Now,  so  swiftly  had  the  pursuers  sped  their  way,  that  in  the  morning,  ou 
coming  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  the  young  men  or  lads,  had  swam  over, 
thev  found  the  water  still  riley  in  their  tracks,  which  was  made  in  the  mud  un- 
der water,  as  they  waded  in  to  swim  ;  but  as  they  could  see  nothing  of  them 
by  looking  up  and  down  the  river,  they  gave  up  the  chase,  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take,  even  should  they  swim  after  them.  Thus  we  see  how  narrowly 
they  escaped,  and  that  their  fleeing  naked  into  the  woods  saved  them  from  being 
retaken.  But  to  conclude  :  in  the  mind  of  this  David  Ogden,  so  strangely  fixed 
is  the  love  of  liberty — his  country — its  government  and  institutions,  that  when 
the  last  war  in  1812,  broke  out,  he  took  his  gun  a  second  time,  and  repaired  to 
the  north,  with  the  army  under  Col.  Strannahan,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  his 
Captain  being  the  brave  and  accomplished  Doctor  Elisha  Saunders,  of  Unadii- 
Ia,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  Queenstpn,  by  a  shot  in  his  breast,  in  the  sight. of 
Ogden,  being  near  each  other  at  the  time.  Here,  the  hero  of  this  narrative, 
was  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  and  came  near  losing  his  life,  two  shots  having 
cut  through  his  clothes,  one  passing  through  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons  below  the 
knee,  and  the  other  through  a  portion  of  his  hat,  just  above  the  the  temple,  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head.  Out  of  the  company  to  which  Ogden  belonged, 
there  was  in  that  day's  tight  forty  killed  and  wounded,  the  battle  continuing  full 
twelve  hours,  having  commenced  at  four  in  the  morning  and  ended  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.a  fight  of  a  mosthideous  duration,  Ogden  bearing  himself  nobly  through 
the  whole  struggle  of  honor,  dropping  right  and  left,  the  enemy  whether  Indian 
or  white  man,  as  often  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  mark,  and  the  keen  sight,  traversed 
from  the  lock  of  his  gun,  to  the  caliber,  she  would  speak,  saying,  i  have  opened 
the  way,  the  spirit  is  fied. 

Thus  we  have  rescued  another  tale  of  the  "times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  a 
precious  relic  of  the  vast  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  placing  it  in  the 
imperishable  archives  of  the  temple  of  Liberty. 
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